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This Month's Journal 


We open with a new feature this month—a series of short 
notes. Physical Fitness, as a national and personal duty, 
claims the first article (p. 54). Herbert Leggate deals with 
recruiting men on page 65; Wal Bell with ‘Surveys’ on 
page 61; another writer with a neglected class, the lorry-driver, 
on page 76; and another with Toc H Marks on page 88. 
J.E.E.T. continues his short series on Church-going (page 74), 
which is arousing comment (see page 95). The Annual Con- 
ference of the Schools Section is reported on page go, and 
there is more news from the Leprosy field on page 91. Jim 
Boswell (on page 58), Tubby (on page 63) and K. (on page 71) 
touch the lighter side. Paragraphs on pages 92 and 94 report 
the latest developments in connection with the Builders' 
Council and the relations between Toc H and L.W.H. 


of the world are enduring the 
rigours of a long winter, Toc H magazines 
and letters from sunnier climes make 
cheerful reading. Accounts and snapshots 
reach us of camps, conferences and train- 
ing weck-ends held in all sorts of delight- 
ful places by sea and river, on mountains 
and in forest clearings, where fresh air and 
wide horizons are a stimulus to clear 
spontaneous thought and breadth of 
vision. Meanwhile we huddle, sniffing, 
around our stoves and gas-fires, trying to 
dry our trouser-ends and dreaming of the 
summer days to come, when temperatures 
are slightly higher even if it does still rain. 
None the less, there are disadvantages 
from the Toc H point of view in living in 
a land of constant sunshine. The lotus- 
eating attitude towards life is all too easily 
acquired in such circumstances, and that 
extra amount of energy needed to send a 
man out again on a Toc H job at the end 
of a baking-hot day demands a higher 
measure of devotion and several ounces 
more will-power than is called for from 
dwellers in more temperate climes. At 
home we have to be active if only to keep 
ourselves warm. Let us therefore pay 
special tribute to the work of our brother- 
members in the tropics, remembering the 
conditions under which their jobs must be 
done. 
* * * ж 
The wearing of a Toc Н badge should 
certainly lead the wearer into odd adven- 
tures. We hope it will not lead many 
members into the cell of a Japanese prison 
(except perhaps as a prison visitor) -as it 
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did a South African member visiting the 
island of Formosa. In the seaport town of 
Keelung at the northern extremity of the 
island he was interrogated by the harbour- 
police who, noticing his Toc Н badge, 
seemed convinced that he was a member 
of some secret organisation of a military 
nature (4 Was not Toc Н an English 
war-time organisation? ") and locked him 
up in a cell pending a full investigation. 
ж ж ж ж 

As we ро to press comes news of the 
opening of the Harington House of Toc H 
at Gibraltar. The ceremony was рег- 
formed by His Excellency General Sir 
Charles Harington with the help of Major 
Carver, M.P., Chairman of the House of 
Commons Group of Toc H, and we hope 
to be able to print next month something 
from Tubby’s pen about the occasion and 
about the House and its work. The House 
Stands on the Dockyard wall, admirably 
placed for its task of welcoming and ser- 
ving all those whose lawful occasions, 
whether military, naval or civil, take them 
to the Rock. The building is the anony- 
mous gift of an old member of the House 
of Commons Group, local efforts have 
added £250, and Viscount Wakefield of 
Hythe (a president of Toc H) in telegraph- 
ing his congratulations added a gift of 
{£500 as a tribute to his fellow President, 
whose name the House bears. 

ж ж ж ж 

Tubby is still іп the Mediterranean, 
visiting Toc H in the Royal Navy. He left 
for Gibraltar just before Christmas, and 
obtained special permission to go up into 
Spain to take Christmas Communion for 
the British community at Jerez, the home 
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of sher ry. He left Gibraltar on the cruiser 
Delhi en route for Malta in the middle of 
January, and All Hallows report that they 
expect him back in London “ when they 
sec him.” We publish a new photograph 
of him in this number. 

* * * * 


Many members in the south of England 
as well as in Northumberland, Durham 
and South Wales and to а less extent in 
Cumberland, Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire, have reason to be interested in 
the human and social, if not the economic, 
effects of the Government's Industrial 
Transference scheme. Several articles on 
the subject were published in the JourNAL 
in 1936, and Jim Burford and Lord 
Middleton agreed to differ on the funda- 
mental rightness of the scheme. Since its 
inauguration in 1928 roughly a quarter of 
a million people have been moved south 
from the Special Areas, and in 1936 alone 
over ETER thousand were transferred. 
Most of the transferees were under forty- 
five, with the result that the areas from 
which transferences take place are left 
with a disproportionate number of elderly 
people. A recent issue of the Social Ser- 
vice Review* contains an interesting and 
balanced article on this subject. 

ж ж * * 


From Shanghai comes news of the estab- 
lishment of a free blood transfusion service 
to be available to all hospitals for the use of 
Foreign doctors. A Toc H member is on 
the committee and another is to be Trea- 
surer. Two hundred Foreign volunteers 
are required and Toc H itself has guaran- 
teed to provide at least twenty-five. 


ж ж ж ж 


Mark I Johannesburg has become the 
nerve-centre of the recently-inaugurated 


Rand Blood Transfusion Service. An office 


has been built out of the old conservatory 
and a 24-hour a day telephone service 
established. Тос H in Johannesburg have 
been largely responsible for the organisa- 
tion of this service for which over three 
hundred and fifty enrolment forms have 
been issued since Christmas. 


* ж ж ж 


The subject of Physical Fitness is very 
much to the fore in these days in this 
country (an article appears later in this 
issue) and it is interesting to know that 
Toc H units in distant parts of the world 
are also taking a lively interest. The Kolar 
Gold Field Branch (Southern India Re- 
gion) recently spent an evening studying 
the exercises evolved by the ancient peo- 
ples of India between four and five thou- 
sand years ago, from which we moderns 
have much to learn. 

ж ж ж ж 


In the December issue of “ The Com- 
pass,” the magazine of Toc H in Southern 
Africa, is printed an interesting letter 
from a Bantu, not a member of Toc H, 
on the very difficult question of native 
membership which is exercising the minds 
of Toc H leaders in that Dominion very 
greatly just now. He writes: “.... I 
am in entire agreement with the schemes 
indicating how best the Bantu could be 
admitted into. Toc Н. The Bantu are 
thankful that among the Europeans are 
those who believe that there is ample room 
in South Africa for both. white and black 
men to develop to the highest without 
trouble. . Therefore whatever method is 
acceptable to the Europeans for establish- 
ing Toc H among the Bantu will be whole- 
heartedly welcomed by the Natives. The 
Bantu are willing to endeavour to “ solve ” 
the problem created by their existence, but 
that the “problem” has to be solved 


* The Social Service Review for November, 1937, published by the National Council of Social 


Service, 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, Price 6d. 
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outside the Houses of Parliament goes 
without saying. .... 


ж ж ж ж 


An account has just reached us of the 
New Year’s Dinner held at Talbot House 
in Malta, the idea and purpose of which 
was described in last month's Journal. 
Tables were prepared for seventy, and well 
over that number turned up, including the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Sir 
Harry Luke, Captain Rodney Scott, and 
one or two heads of Government Depart- 
ments. The tables were covered with 
newspapers, illumination was in the form 
of candles in beer bottles, and serviettes 
made from newspapers were also pro- 
vided. The menu consisted of pea soup, 
bread and cheese and onions, and water. 
The minimum cost of a ticket for this 
dinner was two shillings and sixpence, and 
the very considerable difference between 
this and the actual cost of the meal pro- 
vided (a few pence only) was sent to the 
Hampshire Home of St. Francis, near 
Andover, wherc on the same evening the 
wayfarers who make it their home were 
sitting down to a festive English Christmas 
Dinner as the guests of Toc H Malta. 
Hosts and guests, many hundreds of miles 
apart, toasted onc another at the same time 
in the evening by mutual arrangement, 
and a real link of friendship has thus been 
picturesquely, symbolically but very prac- 
tically forged. 


ж 3 ж ж 


With reference to the article entitled 
“Learning about Leprosy" published 
in last month's JourNAL, we have 
received the following from B.E.L.R.A. 
“ B.E.L.R.A., 131, Baker Street, London, 
W.1, would like it to be known that they 
are at the service of units of Toc H who 
wish to help in the leprosy cause. They 
can supply literature, lantern slides, collect- 


ing-boxes, posters, speakers and informa- 
tion. They desire to point out, however, 
that as their resources are limited they 
would like sufficient notice of large re- 
quirements of folders and other literature, 
boxes, lantern-slides, etc. They would also 
suggest that any unit which wishes to help 
in the anti-leprosy cause would be wise to 
consult B.E.L.R.A. first, as they have con- 
siderable experience of what other units 
have already done, and the best way to go 
about things." 


The notice convening the Special Mect- 
ing of the Central Council on January 29th 
quotes from a specch made by Edmund 
Burke in 1774 on the subject of “ Repre- 
sentatives.” During February, District 
Committees throughout Great Britain will 
be electing their representatives on to Area 
Executives. We therefore reprint these 
wise words from the past for the special 
benefit of all those in Toc H who may find 
themselves called upon to “ represent " 
other people. 

P Certainly, gentlemen, it ought 
to be the happiness and glory of a representa- 
tive to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinion high respect; their business un- 
remitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice 
his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, to 
theirs; and, above all, ever and in all cases to 
prefer their interest to his own. But his un- 
biassed opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to sacri- 
fice to you, to any man, or any set of men 
living. These he does not derive from your 
pleasure; no, nor from the law of the Consti- 
tution. They are a trust from Providence, for 
the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. 
Your representative owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment—and he betrays in- 
stead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion." 
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BROTHER ASS 


"TWELVE years ago Peter Monie said 
ә Ш the pages of this JournaL* that 
Toc H is not a society of fractions of peo- 
ple, of abstractions from people, but of 
whole men." And the whole man (though 
this was not the exact point Peter was 
making) is commonly said to consist of 
three parts—body, mind and spirit. The 
first makes him a living animal, the second 
a human being, the third a son of God. 
And none of these parts can be missing—or 
dare, without peril, be neglected—in any- 
one who aspires to be a whole man. 
How does Toc H actually stand in this 
matter? Spirit?—since its first day Toc H 
has striven to feed and fortify and lead 
men's spirits. Mind?—in recent years it 
has tried more and more consciously to 
stimulate their minds, to help them to 
think for themselves. Body?—what has 
Toc H done to remind them of their 
bodies, to keep before them the ideal of 
physical as well as mental and spiritual 
‘fitness’? Тһе answer is, precious little. 
Most Strangers who attend a reasonably 
good Toc H gathering, whether it be the 
weekly me-ting of some unit, a District 
Guest-night or one of the large-scale Festi- 
vals, are Struck by two things. First, they 
find themselves refreshed by a real liveli- 
ness of mind among the members; they 
meet a crowd of men expressing a great 
variety of opinion and yet so awake to cach 
other's worth that they are a true fellow- 
ship. Secondly, the Stranger can scarcely 
escape the discovery that the fellowship 
has a 'spiritual basis'; he notices that 
members can be quite natural when they 
discuss deeper things, and probably, at 
some point in the cvening, he himself ex- 
periences an uplifting of the spirit. And 
then he looks round, a bit critically, at the 
assembly. Is it just a fancy that the phy- 


sical aspect of so many Toc H mectings 
is rather unimpressive ? 

Look round quietly Юг yourself. 
Doesn’t there seem to be an undue propor- 
tion of pale faces, slouching gaits, round 
shoulders, pimples perhaps, in the crowd? 
For a socicty which claims to enlist every 
type of man and have a job for him, is 
there enough obvious representation of the 
sort of men one expects to meet on a foot- 
ball field, a running track or a mountain 
top? Many a Toc H conference or dis- 
cussion has worried over the point that we 
seem to be failing to recruit certain types of 
men in due proportion—and onc of the 
types that is always mentioned is the 
" sportsman.” 

Let us be fair to all. There are, in most 
Toc H gatherings, a few men who, 


o . 
through no fault of their own, could never 


be aad on football fields or mountain 
tops. They are blind or crippled or sick 
members, and we rejoice that they have 
their part to play among us; again and 
again they humble the rest of us by the 
courage and cheerfulness with which they 
play it. The trouble—if it exists—is 
with the main body, the members who are 
sound in wind and limb. Is it a fact that 
too many of these are not ‘up to standard’ ? 
And, if so, can we do anything about it? 


Piety and Anaemia 


It might be interesting, or even profit- 
able, to try to discover why Toc H—and 
indeed other societies having the sort of 
serious aims which Toc Н has—do not 
normally attract the “ sportsman.” Some- 
times it is certainly true that the “ sports- 
man " has cultivated his body at the ex- 
pense of his mind. In other words he 
grows out of proportion by over-use of one 
part of the whole man—as a ballet dancer 


* In one of the series of articles afterwards reprinted in book-form as Toc H under Weigh, 
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acquires hefty calves or a wrestler the 
shoulders of a gorilla. But people who 
concentrate wholly on the mind and spirit 
grow lop-sided too. Piety and anemia, in 
real life as well as in music-hall songs, too 
often go together. It is even probable that 
some folk are sccretly proud of looking 
like early Christian martyrs, as depicted in 
church windows—without having the ex- 
pense of martyrdom. The saints, known 
and unknown, in our own days as in 
times past, have often sacrificed their 
health without consideration or regret in 
obedience to an overmastcring passion to 
serve God and men. But, even if they are 
right, most of us have not this unassailable 
excuse for neglecting our bodies. 


Let no one suppose that I am tilting at 
true asceticism, the discipline of the body, 
the control of physical appetites. The dis- 
cipline of every part belongs to the whole 
man—and most of us in this are very in- 
complete. But there is a false asceticism 
which appears in many ages and many 
places. Simon Stylites who lived for 
years on the top of a high pillar, the her- 
mits in the desert who counted not wash- 
ing themselves for half a century as holi- 
ness, or the Indian Fakir who deliberately 
mutilates or tortures his body to “ acquire 
merit," seem to normal people to have lost 
their sense of proportion and therefore 
to fall short of ‘‘ whole men." St. Francis, 
above other saints, attracts the modern 
man partly for the reason that he retained 
his sense of proportion (for a sense of 
humour is surely a sense of proportion) 
in dealing with himself. Не called his 
own body “ Brother Ass," he loved it, and 
belaboured it when it got out of hand, as 
if it had been that long-suffering friend 
of man. And it carried him, in strength 
and weakness, in joy and pain, to the end 
of his work. He was very hard on his 
physical resources, because his mission 
allowed him no delay, but he did not count 


the failure of his body as a peculiar kind of 
holiness. Dirt and disease, and contempt 
for the bodies which God surely gave men 
to use and enjoy, have too often been part- 
ners with religion. Even in our ‘ enligh- 
tened' times some trace of this false 
alliance is still to be found. What if the 
"sportsman," without coming near 
enough to sce, suspects Toc H of bein 
pious and therefore anemic? Апа if he 
docs come near cnough to see Toc H as it 
is, will he find it truly religious in its use 
of physical gifts for the service of all? 


A National concern 


If Toc H should grow wider awake to 
the value of physical fitness and should 
realise some past neglect of this side of life, 
it will not be striking out an original line. 
For national fitness is now to be the 
fashion. The air is full of slogans, the 
hoardings of posters, the newspapers of 
paragraphs about it. And at the back of 
all this advocacy of fitness, as everyone is 
aware, is an Act of Parliament and a very 
large sum of national money. You may 
dislike some of the publicity (it takes all 
tastes to make an interesting world), you 
may criticise the Government’s methods 
or suspect its motives (as some people are 
doing), but you will find it hard to deny 
the need for us to be a fitter nation than 
we are. Bad housing, unemployment, lack 
of facilities for recreation, the hectic life 
of big cities which so many of us live, are 
some of the enemies which have been 
waging unending war on our fitness. And 
now the whole nation is being shaken up 
to realise how the battle is going and to 
prepare itself for a counter-attack. Toc H 
does not stand outside all this, for it is a 
fraction, however small, of the nation. 

The last twenty years have had their fill 
of revolutions which have been loud and 
dramatic. There have also been some not 
less far-reaching because they have been 
silent and scarcely noticed until they were 
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well on the Way to accomplishment. Phy- 
sical training offers one example. Great 
Britain taught the whole world to play 
football and tennis and parts of it to take 
up cricket, hockey, golf and boxing. She 
Imported games into everybody’s working 
week and set the example of a balf-holiday 
in which to play them. She published an 
ideal of a “ sportsman," sometimes a bit 
exaggerated, about which the rest of the 
world made many jokes but, still more, 
was envious. And many parts of the 
world have welcomed the import and 
accepted the ideal and set to work to im- 
prove upon them—with some excellent 
and some queer results. And now the 
pupils can meet the teacher on her own 
ground and, in some departments, beat 
her. Тһе nation which kept ‘fit’ (in 
theory and in reputation, at any rate) by 
playing games and talking sport and 
taking time off for these things from 
earning bread and butter, is no longer 
unique. Great Britain has been not merely 
surpassed in the professional development 
of games and athletics by America, but has 
long been inferior—so many observers be- 
lieve—in physical training to Scandinavian 
countries and is now being outstripped, in 
actual health and physique, by Germany. 

You may say, if you like, that the 
Englishman takes exercise (2) he can find 
anywhere to take it) because he enjoys it, 
whereas some other nations regard it as a 
business or a patriotic duty. The motive 
doesn’t alter the fact that the English- 
man in the modern world is in 
danger of being, physically speaking, not 
“up to standard.’ Compared with the vol- 
canic vigour of some nations which are 
attempting a sort of ruthless rejuvenation, 
he is rather like a middle-aged man who 
has ‘let his figure go.’ But comparisons 
between ourselves and other nations, how- 


*National Fitness: the First Steps, published 


ever comforting or the reverse, are not the 
real point. They may help if they succeed 
in rousing us to see more clearly that our 
own nation is far less ‘ ft’ than it should 
be, and could be, to cope with the pro- 
blems of a world distraught, and to rebuild 
it so that it can be enjoycd instead of 
destroyed. 
The Government Scheme 

This being the disquieting state of 
affairs, it certainly seems that action on a 
national scale is urgent and overdue. The 
first steps, as we all know, havc been taken. 
Last year Parliament rapidly passed an 
Act which set up a National Advisory 
Council and a Grants Committee for Phy- 
sical Training and Recreation (to give these 
bodies their official names). A large sum 
of public money, number of millions of 
pounds unspecified, is to be spent on a 
great variety of objects. The first Govern- 
ment pamphlet,* for instance, mentions 
outdoor games, athletics, cycling, ram- 
bling and hiking, camping, swimming, 
community centres and clubs, gymnastic 
training, boys’ and girls’ organisations, the 
training of full-time teachers and part-time 
voluntary leaders, and so on. 

It is still too early to consider details of 
the Government’s plan, for they have not 
been divulged. The whole task is stupen- 
dous and will take time to unfold its 
possibilities. But the machinery which is 
getting ready to organise and direct the 
work is known, and much of it is now in 
action. A few words about this machinery, 
for in it Toc H is already concerned here 
and there and ought to become, bit by bit, 
deeply involved everywhere. The Na- 
tional Council has set up twenty-two 
Area Committees, each covering a county 
or a group of counties, which will examine 
all the local needs and the schemes put 
up to them by public and voluntary bodies, 


by H.M. Stationery Office. Price 2d. It can be 


obtained from the National Advisory Council, Queen Anne's Chambers, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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and will make recommendations about 
grants to them. The personnel of these 
Area Committees has been carefully 
chosen as being people of real weight and 
experience, and a number of them are 
members of Toc H. In this way we have, 
from the outset, contact with the big plan. 


Some major issues 


But we are, or should be, much more 
deeply involved than that. For a new 
principle has been set in action by the 
Physical Training and Recreation Act of 
1937. For the first time an Act of Parlia- 
ment has definitely recognised a peculiarly 
British method—the partnership, on equal 
terms, of voluntary effort (like that of 
Toc H and a thousand other organisations) 
with statutory authority. The Government 
plan to make a fit nation stands or falls by 
the success or failure of this co-operation. 
Without shadow of doubt Toc H is called 
upon to be among the co-opcrators. 


You may, if you will, go still further. 
The ‘ voluntary ' principle, the whole іса 
that a citizen should scrve his own State 
and the common good without compul- 
sion, is being derided and violently assailed 
in a good many quarters now. Great 
Britain has been classed among “the 
effete democracies”; the days of our 
“muddling through ” are said to be over 
(though we seem to have “ muddled ” not 
entirely unsuccessfully for a thousand 
years ог so). Henceforward in this “ brave 
new world " men are to be moulded to 
a pattern, made to work to an Umpteen 
Year Plan, ordered to march, forbidden to 
answcr back. In other words, as most of 
us are coming to realise, Democracy is on 
its trial as never before. "The National 
Fitness Campaign, which relics entirely on 
the voluntary, democratic principle, is 
likely to provide a large-scale test. Can we, 


* From Prayers for use in an Indian College, by J. S. Hoyland. 


as a nation, make ourselves fit because we 
want to be? 
fitness, willy nilly, as some other nations 
are now being forced? "This is an article 
on physical fitness, not on political theory. 


Or must we be forced into 


But the issue is inescapable, and Toc H 


members, like all intelligent citizens, must 
make up their minds about it. 


The Personal factor 


Finally, let us descend again from the 
widest issues to personal ones, from world 
tendencics to our own lungs and legs. I 
believe that Toc H in its own sphere, like 
Great Britain in its far larger one, has 
neglected the body and is far from physi- 
cally fit. I believe that Toc H, with the 
rest of the nation, can and will tackle this 
neglect, recover the lost ground, and enter 
into a fuller life of body, mind and spirit, 
the trinity of power which makes “ whole 
теп.” Every single one of us can begin to 
think about it and to take direct, personal 
action to increase his own fitness. ^ Full- 
ness of lifc "—that is the goal of living, 
the subject of a Divine promise. Body, 
mind and spirit, the “ whole man," are 
all concerned in it. And, by many of us, 
“ Brother Ass ” is not given a fair deal. 

Master, give us life to-day. 
Life strong and triumphant, life full, full 
and eternal. 
Give us the fullness of physical life 
In these the swift-perishing habitations of 
Thy spirit. 
Give us the fullness of mental life 
In these poor tools whereby we strive 
laboriously to think Thy thoughts 
again. 
Give us the fullness of spiritual life— 

The abounding glory of the knowledge of 

Thine own in-dwelling, 
Whereby, in space and time, we may live 
the everlasting Life which is Thyself.* 
В. В. 


(The Challenge Ltd.). 
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SEVEN MEN IN A TRAIN: L—Yock to Peterborough 


Те: was really George who began it. 

For the first hour out of York the 
talk had moved casually from one subject 
to another. It began of course with swop- 
Ping of ideas about the Festival. Before 
long we had hunted half-a-dozen hares— 
music, Herr Hitler, Stream-lined trains, 
football, ice-bound roads and food (pro- 
spective). Football led astonishingly to 
Burma, zia the little wicker balls used by 
the Burmese and the team game invented 
with them by an English boys' club. 
Yenangyaung had to be explained—and 
pronounced— by the member from Bur- 
ma in the corner. Buenos Aires took up 
the running, and the youngster in the 
blue suit, admitted, shyly enough, to an 
experienced knowledge of the Irrawaddy 
and the Plate that seemed almost indecent 
in one of his years. George and I decided 
that the greatest port in the world must not 
be left out and began to draw on our 
knowledge of London dockland, inwardly 
conscious of how remote it really seemed 
to us in Putney, but comforted by the feel- 
ing that after all it was the same river. 
Perhaps it was as well for our peace of 
mind that we hadn’t a real Clydesider 
among us at that moment, to put us in our 
place. The Cornishman (whether he was 
Tre, Pol or Pen doesn't matter to this 
story) had bcen dozing quietly in the other 
corner, He had crossed the Tamar into 
England on Friday evening and travelled 
all night and day to York, so he may be 
forgiven. Now he stretched himself and 
said: “ You know the thing that surprises 
mc every time about Toc H is the way it 
looks quite different to different people. 
They talk about it differently, they think 
about it differently, they probably feel 
quite differently about it, and yet you 
can't mistake that they arc really all mean- 
ing the same thing. It's like, like—well, 
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like the Scilly Islands. A hundred of them, 
all different, and yet if you could drain 
away the sea, you would find that all of 
them, Tresco and St. Mary's and Bryher 
and the Bishop and the rest, were rcally one 
mass of rock. I'm afraid that isn't a very 
good illustration rcally, but you sec what 
I mean." 

“ Оно: homines, tot sententie," said 1, 
fecling rather bright. 

The sailor evidently only caught one 
word. “ Good idea,” said he; “ Push that 
bell, somebody." 

The man from Buenos Aires looked 
puzzled. “Say that again will you? I 
don’t quite follow your Spanish.” 

" No, not again” interposed George 
hurriedly. “А dog's only allowed опе 
bite. The fact is"—Gcorge put on his best 
bedside manner— Jim here once had an 
article accepted by the Yellow Press and 
he’s never been quite the same man since. 
He’s a regular contributor to Barkis’ fan- 
mail. Hybrowitis, you know. A very sad 
casc. Quite incurable they tell me.” 

My rolled up copy of the Spectator 
should have landed fair upon Gcorge’s ex- 
pansive forchead but unfortunately its 
course was interrupted by the bowler hat 
of the Stranger who at that moment threw 
open the corridor door and stepped into 
the compartment. George caught it well— 
he has a very safe pair of hands—and I 
made suitable apologies. The Stranger 
accepted these casily enough, he didn't 
seem disconcerted by his reception, and ad- 
vanced into the compartment. “Sorry to 
inconvenience you, gentlemen, but the 
train scems unusually full to-night." The 
loss of the bowler disclosed a broad fore- 
head with hair greying over the temples. 
A pair of shrewd eyes glancing quickly 
from side to side, literally “ sizing up ” the 
occupants, decided that the seat occupied 


by George, the sailor and the man from 
Burma offered the best prospects, where- 
upon he piled coat and the recovered hat 
in the rack, settled himself between the 
last two and took out a pipe. We all shuf- 
fled in that curious hybrid manner com- 
pounded of Toc H men being rather self- 
consciously friendly and of Englishmen 
suffering an invasion of thcir castle. Feel- 
ing that after the bowler hat it was up to 
me to make the opening gambit, I relied 
like all my race upon the traditional sub- 
ject of the weather. Why do we all do this 
I wonder? 15 it that, since “the rain it 
raineth every day upon the just and on the 
unjust fellow,” you can talk about weather 
without having to disclose anything at all 
about your own personality? Be that as it 
may, we drifted away from it with mer- 
ciful rapidity. After a few minutes dis- 
connected talk the Stranger remarked that, 
travelling from Retford fairly often on 
Sunday night, in order to be at work early 
the next morning, he had never before 
found more than a handful doing the 
same. “Its a bit early for a northern in- 
vasion for Christmas (and the wrong way 
of course for Hogmanay) and on Sunday 
night it can't be a сир-пе.” 


“Tm afraid it's us ” said George, as the 
sound of carols and sca-shantics drifting 
opposite ways down the corridor mingled 
—one could hardly say blended—at our 
carriage door. 


“Апа who, if I may ask might ‘us’ be?” 


“Well you see, sir, we've just been hav- 
ing a Toc H Festival at York and a few 
of us from the south are on this train. You 
may have heard of Тос H perhaps? ” 


“Yes, I’ve heard the name, " answered 
the other, “ and I read a paragraph іп my 
Sunday paper about a Festival. But "—he 
looked enquiringly along the rack— 
“ where are they all, or do you carry them 
in the уап?” 


“АП what? " : this from Buenos Aires. 

“ Why—forgive me if I've got it wrong 
—I meant your lamps. I thought every 
Toc H member carried a lamp as part of 
his kit, though what you do with ther 
I've never quite understood.” “ОЁ course, 
he added hurriedly when the laughter had 
subsided, “І saw in the paper you had a 
ceremony with Lamps at York yesterday 
—very impressive they said it was—but 
I honestly thought you carried them about 
with you.” 

* So we do, I hope ” remarked the man 
from Burma in a low voice, but I don't 
think the Stranger heard him and I thought 
it was up to me to explain. After all I am 
Pilot of my Branch. “ The Lamp of Тос 
H " I began, “15 known as the Lamp of 
Maintenance. Its significance is symbolic. 
It is granted under due safeguards on the 
recommendation of the appropriate Guard 
of the Lamp to a Group of Toc H on 
promotion to—." 

I got no further. George intervened 
decisively and George's voice when he lets 
it go, is not of the softest. “ Stop it, Jim, 
for Heaven’s sake," he shouted. “ You 
and your greenbacks" (‘ greenback’ is 
George’s rude name for Rules of the 
Road) “ will get me down. How can you 
expect this gentleman to follow all this 
business about Toc H Lamps until he’s got 
some idea what Toc H is and who are the 
people in it. I’m sorry, sir,” (to the 
Stranger) “ but you see some of us think 
Toc H matters a good deal to the world, 
and we don’t want people like yourself 
who show an interest to get mixed up 
about it. Jim is putting the car before the 
horse, or the lamp before the oil, if you 
like." 

“Т confess I'm a good deal puzzled at 
the moment," said the Stranger. “I know 
I'm getting a bit old and perhaps nearing 
the stage of thinking other people intoler- 
ably young, but really it is a bit of a shock 
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to me that some of you, who look quite 
young, should have fought in the Great 

аг. I am right in thinking you are an 
€X-service association? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said the sailor, looking 
round. “ About half and half in this par- 
ticular carriage I should think, but a good 
deal more than half post-war in the active 
membership. Born in the Great War and 
proud of it, but most of us kids, like my- 
self, and some not суеп born when it 
Started. That's us." 

“Well, well, one lives and learns," said 
the Stranger. “ Га bet my boots that if you 
asked ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
they would tell you that Toc H was a 
Church society for ex-servicemen." 

“And it isn't that either,” put in the 
man from Burma. '' More C. of E. than 
others, of course, at any rate in England, 
but the other way round in Scotland. I'm 
a Methodist myself, and altogether we're a 
pretty mixed bag denominationally." 

The train pulled to a standstill, and the 
voice of a porter could be heard shouting, 
“Peterborough! Peterborough! Next 
stop London.” The stranger looked at his 
watch, and then glanced round the car- 
riage with a smile. “ We've got an un- 
interrupted hour-and-a-half before us," he 
said. ''Six Toc H men and one member 
of the great British public, interested but 
unenlightened. So far you've managed to 
tell me what Toc H is not. But I'm as far 
as cver from knowing what it's all about, 
beyond a vague idea that in the language 
of 1066 and All That it’s ‘a good thing’ 
rather than a bad one. Suppose you tell 
me why—remembering always that my 
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philosophical education has been neglected, 
and that I’m not guarantecd to understand 
words longer than three syllables.” 


Somehow we all found ourselves looking 
at George. George grinned. “If anyone 
now says, ‘If you want to know what 
Toc H is about, come along to our Group’ 
I will proceed to kill him very dead in- 
deed," he announced briefly. “І plead 
guilty to having said it dozens of times 
myself. Of course we want pcople to come 
and meet Toc H. But York has shown me 
that if we use that easy get-away when 
we're asked to tell somebody about Toc H, 
we're not doing our job. It isn't so easy 
as you might think, sir, but if the others 
will chip in to dot the i's and cross the t's 
and you don't mind us using you as what 
Jim would call a ‘ vile corpus’ to practise 
on, I’m game to have a try." 


“ And so are we," chorused the rest of 
us. 


“Fire away then," said the stranger, 
lighting up a fresh pipe, ^ and if I don't 
5 5 ЧР Pipe с 53 
understand I shall cross-examinc. 


So as we gathered speed out of Peter- 


borough George fired away. 


Jim Boswzrr. 


(What happened then is just what the 
Editor would like to know. He suggests that 
some units may like to try the game for them- 
selves. Не would be glad to consider ver- 
stons of the conversations that took place in 
that railway carriage between Peterborough 
and King’s Cross, for printing in the JOURNAL. 
Failing which he proposes to demand 
George’s own version if he can induce Jim 
Boswell to produce it). 


* ж 


Where no wood is, the fire goeth out; 
So where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 


—Proverbs. 


The difficult is that which can be done immediately; the impossible takes a little longer. 
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—MNansen. 


EXPLORATION 


Gobbleston Group, readers may remember, was inspired to Slart its " Discovery Team” 
by reading an article in ап old Journa. This was published in March, 1926, and its author 
was VaL Bett. Here is more on the same subjecl by the same author, actually a talk to 
boys which was reported in The Boy, the magazine of the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 
Summer, 1937, to the editor of which we are grateful for permission to reprint it. We hope 
й may move other ‘Bridge Builders,’ whatever their age, to do likewise. 


Y MET а lad the other day who had а 

‘grouse.’ He was discontented with 
life generally. His work was monoto- 
nous; it was mere repetition work, he said. 
He had no room to himself to sit, read and 
think, and life for him was dull. He was 
not attached to any club, so all he could do 
was to hang about the place in his spare 
time. I gathered from him that he longed 
for an adventurous life, and he envied the 
lives of explorers and others, with their 
daily thrills and dangers. 

I suspect that the books he had read, and 
the films that he had seen, had given him 
а rather false idea of what exploration 
really means; yct I could understand how 
he longed, after days and days in the fac- 
tory, for something exciting which would 
satisfy him, and evidently his Sexton 
Blakes and Wild West films didn't do this. 

I expect that many of you, at times, fcel 
very much like this lad. The factory, 
workshop or office is boring. Some of you 
may be working in country districts and 
will say that farm-work is just as tirc- 
some. Still, it is your job and you have got 
to do it in order to livc. 

In these days of the machine and bustle, 
work may appear to you to be robbed of 
much of its charm, although I rather fear 
that at all times and in all ages some kinds 
of occupations have been regarded as 
drudgery. It is only the few who can 
become Captain Cooks, Shackletons, 
Livingstones or Cobhams; yet you all may 
become explorers to-morrow if you wish it. 

Have you ever walked round your own, 
district in a spirit of exploration? Do 


you really care at all about the carth you 
live upon, ог are you only vaguely inter- 
ested in those lands which have become so 
fascinating to your imagination by the 
reading of books or seeing pictures? By 
all means read books of fact and fiction; 
please your eyes with pictures; but don’t 
neglect to find out if there is anything of 
interest in the spot in which you are now 
living, whether it be in country or in town. 
That spot is very, very old, for it is a part 
of Mother Earth and something must 
have happened there in the past. What 
has happened where you live and why? 
What is your bit of earth like? Is it beau- 
tiful and lovely to live in or not? And if 
not, what is the reason? Anyway, what- 
ever it is like, it seems rather a shame for 
somcbody who lives on it, not to care about 
it at all. So try a bit of exploring with 
your cyes open. If you have a hill or tower 
near you, climb to the top, and so get a 
view over your district. You will find how 
different it all is to your eyes, which have 
been accustomed to seeing it only from the 
strect. Besides, this new and expanded 
view may create in you a desire to explore. 

Have you ever entered that church near 
you, where, for hundreds of years, your 
forefathers have worshipped? Try to find 
out all it can tell you. Perhaps you have 
wondered how people dressed in the days 
of Raleigh and Drake. In that church 
may be tombs and brasses that will tell 
you. They have been there for over 300 
years and yet, although at your elbow as it 
were, you have never troubled to look at 
them. You may spend many happy hours 
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іп exploring that church if you study care- 
Tully the names on the old tablets, the 
windows, the carvings, the doors and other 
details. But make up your mind to look 
for things. 

Don't think of your ruined castle or the 
old abbey, if you have them near you, as 
piles of old stones and rubbish. Think of 
the folk who once lived there and find out 
how they passed their daily lives. 

Wander round the Market Place, and 
for once, do not give all your attention to 
the buying and selling going on at present; 
but try to find out how your grandfathers 
and grandmothers did zeir marketing 
on the same spot. You have a quarry or 
gravel-pit near you. Go to it and see what 
your earth is like under its covering of 
plants and houses. You may be lucky and 
find the fossilised remains of old plants 
and animals. Have you ever attempted in 
your walks abroad to discover the names 
of the birds and wild flowers in your dis- 
trict? Can you call to mind what crops 
are growing in the fields around you? 

Such explorations will make life much 
more bearable and it will prove a welcome 
change from the humdrum existence of 
the farm or in the factory or workshop. 

But you may say, “ This is all very well 
for the country-lad, but I live in a big 
town. What can І find of interest in ex- 
ploring round the streets? ” 

If you are in a town, seek out any old 
buildings of historic interest, and perhaps 
you may have the urge to enter them for 
the first time in your life. Do you know 
if there are any statues or monuments 
erected in your town in memory of men 
and women who have been good citizens? 
Spare an afternoon in finding out. 

Have you ever studied the names of the 
streets and roads? On your next walk 
through those dull and uninteresting 
thoroughfares, as you call them, try to find 
out if those names can teach you anything. 
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Have you explored your town to find out 
what work is carried out by your local 
council? Who is responsible for the 
lighting and cleaning of the streets? Who 
looks after the fire station, the police 
station, the technical institute, the hospital 
and all such buildings that are part of the 
life around you? You will find much to 
interest you, if you spend an hour of сх- 
ploration, in secking out the work of your 
local authorities. 

Take a stroll along the banks of that 
dirty canal and watch the barges passing. 
Find out whence they came and where 
they are going. How did the water get 
into the canal and how are the locks 
worked? Yes, you can do а fine bit of ex- 
ploration beside a dirty canal. 

Have you ever tried to find out the 
whercabouts of the clubs in your district? 
There are a host of other expeditions you 
might undertake, but I think I have 
pointed out quite enough to show you that 
exploration can start near your own door- 
step. 

After all, the account of those wonderful 
places about which you have read in your 
latest “ Marvel" and which have made 
you restless—these accounts are only fic- 
tion. Try a change and read the true story 
of the Scott Expedition or With Shackleton 
in the Antarctic. You will then probably 
say that exploring may be a bit uncom- 
fortable. But you will love these heroes 
and admire their fine British qualities of 
pluck and endurance. 

Finally, remember this. АП these won- 
derful men, from Columbus to Shackle- 
ton, did not suddenly become explorers. 
Their qualities were developed when they 
were lads, in those little expeditions of сх- 
ploring their towns and countryside. 

So get a map of your district, and with 
its aid set out on a voyage of discovery. If 
you can persuade a few pals to join you, 
so much the better. Var BELL. 


THE GOLD PASS 


O Church of England clergyman has 

ever been so well known at sea as 
Canon Brady, who died a few years back 
at the age of fifty-one, of heart failure, at 
Naples. 

In 1927 I had been with him at Buenos 
Aircs, where, under his sway, the Mission 
to Seamen became the centre sought for in 
the port by all sailors, both plain and 
coloured. At busy times four thousand 
in a week was not abnormal, and this grey- 
haired man ruled them as they delighted 
to be ruled. By temperament he was 
possessed of that rare gift which makes 
autocracy seem democratic. Knowing the 
sailor’s mind, and being a past master іп 
the diverse arts of using his humour with- 
out wounding, his fists to prompt 
obedience from a bully, his Irish ways to 
win men to his side, his Spanish to deliver 
them from prison, he stood supreme in his 
whole generation as the friend known іп 
almost every British vessel. He had his 
oddities, his imperfections, even his sins; 
but he was a great шап. The Church of 
England never understood him; and 
treated him, I fear, with small appreciation 
of his powers. Left for the most part alone 
among the sailors, he found himself an 
alien, hesitatingly welcomed in such 
Church life as Bucnos Aires affords. Com- 
pletely overworked, secretly ill, he Strug- 
gled on, and then broke down. 

The final chapter was the saddest story. 
He, who had made the Church of 
England known, honoured, and loved by 
thousands of rough men who knew no 
more of it than the magic atmosphere of 
the Bucnos Aires establishment, where the 
best referee in any foreign sea-port could 
put a man asleep in the ring, or keep him 
awake in the Chapel, died heartbroken 
and uncompanioned, to fill an obscure 
grave in the British Cemetery at Naples. 


This is a sad beginning to a story in- 
tended to be of the very lightest texture. 
In 1928, Brady came home on leave, got 
tired of holidays, and left a few weeks later 
for Buenos Aires. I went to see him off 
down in the Docks; and stopped aboard, 
unable to detach myself from the delight 
of listening to his pastoral wit whetting its 
edge on all and sundry, while we visited 
deeper and decper the bowels of the big 
ship. We noticed certain sounds and cer- 
tain movements which, had wc not been 
too busy, might have informed us that the 
time was passing. Then, when we came 
on deck, we found the truth—s.s. Blank 
was in mid-stream and moving at half- 
speed on a full tide—one of a number, 
judging from the lights. She was proceed- 
ing on her course to sea! 

The Gravesend Pilot still remained 
aboard, but he was leaving in the next few 
minutes. There was one thing to do, and 
one thing only. This was, of course, to 
imitate the pilot, whose long rope-ladder 
hung conveniently with its last rung adja- 
cent to the Pilot Boat, which could be seen 
dodging along demurely under our high 
stern quarter. 

Brady and I shook hands and said God- 
speed. It was not until my feet were on 
the ladder that I discovered where I really 
was. The ship rode high; forty or fifty 
feet seemed to divide me from my destina- 
tion. Gripping the swinging ladder, I 
climbed down until I paused midway, 
awkwardly conscious that the ship's side 
was receding, and that the last twenty feet 
of ladder was uncomfortably uncontrolled. 
I could not find the next rung with my 
foot, and wondered whether it would not 
be better to admit defeat and to re-climb 
the ladder. I knew, however, tbat this 
meant disgrace, and possibly absence from 
Tower Hill for several days, perhaps for 
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Several weeks! ] tried to recall whether 
the good ship touched at any ports in 
Spain. What should I do? At this espe- 
cial moment I beheld a friendly face (not 
that of Canon Brady) gazing upon me 
with jocose encouragement. It belonged 
to а ship’s cook, who was by birth a 
Roman Catholic, by inclination а con- 
Noisseur of rough and tumble statements 
on theology, and all too recently a gener- 
ous patron of British beer consumed in 
quantity. He shouted down: “I’ve got 
something for you, Tubby. Keep it for 
me till I come home again." 

The ship’s light on the bulwark 
dazzled me, yet in its beam I saw a missile 
of incredible proportions in the cook’s 
hands held over the ship’s side. My lower 
foot now touched another rung, and it was 
time! Sliding, I reached at last the 
bottom of the ladder. The dexterous pilot- 
boat swung in her stern, and someonc 
shouted “ Drop," and so I did. 

At the same moment, the expansive cook, 
meaning no harm but full of generous 
feeling, let go his hold upon his heavy 
burden. A Family Bible, bound in boards 
and brass, crashed on the deck from fifty 
fect above. “Keep it for mc till I come 
home," came a triumphant voice. 

The Pilot Boat shecred off, and the great 
vesscl passed on her way. I wondered 
where to land, burdened with this most 
ponderous trustecship. I knew the des- 
tination of the pilot would be Gravesend. 
As one then ignorant, but not desiring to 
cool my heels while waiting for a train to 
London town, I begged them to put me 
ashore on the north bank. They did so 
very kindly, and I climbed up some dark 
and greasy stairs to find myself confronted 
by a Bobby belonging to the P.L.A. per- 
suasion. I did not realise that I was tres- 
passing, nor yet suspect that I might be 
suspected. His first few questions quickly 
undeceived me. My story must have 
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seemed improbable; and, while equipped 
with a sufficient Bible, I did not fecl an 
oath taken there in the dark would dissi- 
pate his formidable suspicion. So I did 
what he asked—one has no choice—and 
went with him. We came then to a dock 
office of an indeterminate kind. I saw, 
however, that there was a telephone, and 
offered to ring up Royal 2000. This was 
all very well, but the P.L.A. can be at night 
an unresponsive building. I tried again, 
a home address this time, and at long last 
discovered onc true friend who was not out 
at dinner or asleep. Turning triumph- 
antly to my custodian, I invited him to 
function at our end. There then followed 
a description of myself conducted by a 
voice I could not hear, except in that dim 
way some words reverberate, especially 
when punctuated by pleasantries leading 
to laughter in the unseen speaker. The 
policeman’s description I heard only too 
clearly. At last, however, he. became 
convinced that I might be an Innocent 
Abroad. He therefore decided upon cle- 
mency; gave me the benefit of the doubt; 
took down my name; my putative address; 
my size in collars; my lack of birthmark, 
and my dingy past. Не then released me 
by a wicket gate, and I proceeded home, 
humping the Bible. 

What happened next, I never really 
knew; but some weeks later I received 
officially the Golden Pass, entitling me to 
enter and to leave the docks whenever I 
desired. This pass is far too precious to 
be carried—convenient as it might be at 
odd times, when waiters need a tip, or 
Church collectors halt before the Vicar. 
It therefore lives within a little safe, 
crowded with documents I fear to lose, 
and therefore cannot find when they are 
needed. Sometimes I take it out and dust 
it thoughtfully. 

The cook has never come to claim his 
Bible. Tussy. 
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RECRUITING WITH A PURPOSE 


The following is a report of a talk given by HERBERT LEGGATE (Area Padre, Kent and 
Surrey and Sussex Areas) at a Southern London Area Executive Conference on Nov. 17, 1937. 


ҒЕЧНЕ subject for to-night bothered me 

ШЕ ре Recruitment—Purposeful Re- 
cruitment "—" the filling ‘of gaps apart 
from the general idca, e.g., recruitment of 
the artisan, thc professional and the sports- 
man typcs." It frightened me because it 
sounded so wooden and artificial. I have 
a feeling that the more solemn we become 
about anything the more desperate our 
case becomes. І think it is a splendid thing 
for a man to have fanaticisms—if he pre- 
serves a sensc of humour with them. One 
of the most dangerous things about any 
idealistic society 1s that its members are 
seldom able to laugh at themselves. I 
think that difficulty applies to all religious 
work, whether it be in Churches or in 
Toc H. I do not know whether you have 
ever thought about the Christian virtue of 
sacrifice; if you have, you probably recog- 
nise the sort of experience that has been 
minc. Years ago, a certain good lady sacri- 
ficed o» me! She did it constantly and it 
was not nice! It was really a Christian 
virtue but she had become very solemn 
about it and there are many good Christian 
people who troop round with the best in- 
tentions secking for someone upon whom 
to sacrifice themselves. Whether it be 
Nudism or Mormonism or Christianity, 
whenever we become solemn missionaries 
for a cause, we are in danger of becoming 
deadly bores and harming it. I was rather 
alarmed, therefore, at the thought of a 
number of people in Toc H going out with 
set purpose to recruit certain particular 
types of people. I pictured them at a unit 
meeting, when a tramp wandered in, 
separately making up their minds that they 
must stand between him and the door lest 
he should get out without realising that he 
was the man they wanted. 1 got a night- 


mare of a unit sceing a stranger come in 
and then having the word passed round 
that he was a public school or Varsity man 
and, realising that he was just the type the 
mixture lacked, very, very carefully set- 
ting to work to ensure at all costs that this 
man to whom they were hosts should come 
again. I wondered what kind of sensation 
it would make if a member of some Olym- 
pic team wandered by accident into a 
Toc H mecting thinking it was the bar- 
parlour; I wondered whether he would get 
out again or not. I may seem to be making 
fun of my subject, but you do sce the diffi- 
culty, don't you? 

Although we have got to think in these 
terms the first thing we have to guard 
against is becoming too artificial in our 
approach to people. But picture a Toc H 
unit that got so concerned about its mix- 
ture that it was almost prepared to say to 
Bill Brown, a bricklayer, “ You can't come 
in, we have got four bricklayers already! ” 
or that it became so effusive and hearty 
when the sportsman came into it that poor 
Bill Brown felt himself rather out in the 
cold. To scek a mixture is good, but to get 
the idea of the mixture out of focus is 
deadly bad. 

These were my preliminary thoughts 
before I Started to think about what I really 
wanted to say. You will have gathered 
from my outline that I have not got much 
to say on the subject itself. I think this is 
very good for a Conference because if by 
any chance I do talk on the subject and 
talk sense (both of them are amusing sup- 
positions) you may forget that this is a 
Conference and do not do any thinking at 
all. Whereas, if by any chance I can 
before I finish lead you up to a point where 
the subject starts, it 15 possible that you 
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may be able to deal with me after the 
сойсе, and then something might happen. 
. toc H must never become an спа in 
itself. Those with whom I am more 
familiar here know that I am fond of 
Saying that the three Stages of any idealistic 
movement are inspiration, organisation, 
fossilisation. You can trace that in the 
history of almost any religious movement 
—the Franciscan movement for example. 
Most things that are set going in order to 
preserve something, result in burying that 
something. When you move along a cer- 
tain track it is very difficult for you to 
move along it many times without its be- 
coming a groove, and a groove easily be- 
comes a grave. The difference between 
being buried in a groove and a grave is 
that you can get out of the former. There 
is, however, one respect in which they are 
both alike; you do not know that you are 
buried. Now Toc H in the beginning set 
out to pass something on, and, in order 
that this something might be passed on, in 
the process of time an elaborate organisa- 
tion was evolved. Those who were leading 
Toc H had spent five or six years saying 
that Toc H would never become an or- 
ganisation. It was a spirit. It takes an idca 
on an average about five years to get 
through to the members of any movcment. 
At the end of five years people had 
mastered the idea that Toc H was never 
going to become an organisation. By that 
ume it had become onc, and the Arca Staff 
then set to work for another five years 
making it clear that the organisation was 
necessary. Now we have reached a stage 
when we arc in grave danger of getting 
what someone oncc called a “ tail-catching 
complex." You have seen a dog at this, 
haven't you? (It reminds me of my first 
journey on the Inner Circle Tube. I was 
in a full-length train and I did not know 
anything about these Tubes—so I paid my 
money and sat tight; but when I had been 
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there some time I made enquiries and we 
had already passed my station once). 
There is any amount of activity in Toc H, 
but so there is when you mark time. Go- 
ing through the movements docsn’t 
necessarily mean advance, and it is 
desperately true that lots of movements get 
lost in their organisation. It is also true 
that lots of Toc H units are desperately 
busy keeping their units alive. There are 
some other units that are busy creating for 
themselves over-head charges that will give 
them something for which to work. Those 
who are familiar with Church life know 
that the Church suffers from over-head 
charges, and one of the glories of Toc H 
has been that it has not got over-head 
charges in its units and so need not spend 
its time trying to make dead units look as 
though they arc living. 


Here and Now 


There is no reason for the being of 
Toc H unless it is needed for something 
tremendously worth-while wow, Belief in 
its past history is no justification for its 
existence. Of course I need not tell you 
folk this, because you are the experts of 
this Area. There are, however, still people 
who believe that Toc Н can extend by 
recounting the story of its beginnings. You 
must know that the new generation has 
not much interest in our reminiscences. If 
they are very kind, when we old sweats 
begin to talk, they believe that we have 
told the old stories until we believe them 
ourselves. If they arc not kind they say 
far worse things than that! We cannot 
really justify our existence as a movement 
at all if we are merely living on our past 
history. We have a meaning in history, 
but we look back to our beginning in 
history in order to find out what our job 
is zow. I believe that Toc H is faced with 
a tremendous job here and now. Ideals 
that we seek to serve, such elementary ones. 


as the infinite worth of a person as a per- 
son, and as the fact that the things that 
bind men together are deeper and truer 
than those that separate men, are tre- 
mendously needed to-day. We are living 
in an age of faith but it is an age of lesser 
faiths. You are not misguided enough to 
dismiss the experiment in the Soviet Re- 
public or in Mexico or in Turkey with a 
cheap jibe. You know that in the Sovict 
Republic one of the greatest experiments 
in the history of the world has been car- 
ried on during the past twenty ycars. We 
are not concerned here with Communism 
as a political theory but with the philo- 
sophy at the heart of it we have a real 
concern—for right at the heart of it is the 
belief that there is no need in the scheme 
of things for God or for rcligion. The 
present and the future, says Communism, 
are determined by biological process and 
by something called the economic deter- 
minism of history. This is a challenge to 
our faith. It is a challenge we shall have 
to face and we shal! have to face it here in 
this country. 
Dictatorship 

There is another faith that has got a 
tremendous hold to-day. This other faith 
is what may be called the faith of the New 
State, the Totalitarian State. There is a 
place for religion in the Totalitarian State 
and there is a place for God. God is а 
Departmental Chief—those of you who 
have any knowledge of big business know 
what can be done with the Departmental 
Chief if he turns difficult, and that is the 
position of God in the Totalitarian State. 
The State is really the god and the State 
comes first, religion comes second. Reli- 
gion must at all times toc the line to the 
State. And if Communism is a challenge 
to Christian faith the New State is a chal- 
lenge to Christian loyalty. The challenge 
in this country may come sooner than we 
realise. 


In both these experiments you get 
Dictatorship. In the one case it is supposed 
to be a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
whatever that may mean. It is really sheer 
nonsense. You cannot have a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. There are millions of 
them and you cannot have a dictatorship 
of millions. Eventually the dictatorship 
of the proletariat must inevitably be the 
dictatorship of either one man or a very 
small number of men. The Totalitarian 
States provide a similar situation. What 
does dictatorship involve? It means that 
the dictators take charge of wireless, litera- 
ture, art, music, newspapers, every single 
avenue through which ideas or dreams 
come into the minds of men and thus they 
control what their people shall think and 
feel and dream. In this way they do 
violence to the personality of the indivi- 
dual. Of course, you may think that can- 
not happen in England, but queer things 
happen in England. There are those alive 
to-day who saw the Russians when they 
came through this country during the 
War! There are people in this country 
who really believe that the Germans put 
the dead bodies of their own soldiers into 
factories and boiled them down for fat for 
munition purposes. If all the means of 
propaganda are in the hands of a small 
group of people, particularly if they start 
with children from a very early age, the 
possibilities of human beings giving them- 
selves to the scheme of things as God in- 
tended that they should, is almost com- 
pletely taken away from them. 


New Jerusalems 


So it is necessary that we should realise 
that the value that we in Toc H place 
upon an individual is of tremendous im- 
portance in these new days. When the 
early Christian Church got going, they 
were small groups of people surrounded by 
a hostile world. They were just ordinary 
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folk like you and me—not so respectable, 
some of them. If you doubt this read again 
some of the Epistles and notice the kind 
of things they are getting ticked off about | 
But those small groups of people in the 
midst of a hostile world “ turned the world 
upside down." I want you to realise that 
the same situation is developing to-day. 
When I was at school they used to talk to 
me about Christendom. They meant the 
Western World and those parts of the 
Eastern World which had been converted 
to Christianity by the West. Where is 
Christendom to-day? Is it in Europe? Is 
itin America? Is it in this country? Is 
there any Christendom? Surely if we 
think, we are bound to recognise that we 
have got to-day the situation in the early 
days of the Church repeating itself. We 
have small groups of people standing for 
entirely different principles from those of 
the community in which they live. Until 
we sce that clearly, we have not got the 
background upon which our job has to be 
done. Our membership hasn’t got very far 
towards understanding this as yet. You 
would be surprised to know how many 
people turn to Toc H Headquarters for 
pronouncements upon important questions 
to-day. What is the Toc H mind about 
War? As though it matters! Twice as 
many people watched Arsenal this week 
as there are in Toc H! The whole Toc H 
Movement is still a baby and if we listen 
to a world that is asking for a Programme 
or for pronouncements we are missing our 
way entirely. What we have to give to 
the world is not Programmes; it is not 
answers to their questions. We have to 
send out into the world people who will 
be busy seeking to create a new world, but 
we have not to send out the measurements 
of the new world. I am not very old but 
I have seen one Utopia come. I can re- 
member an old man who used to visit my 
parents and he used to talk about the new 
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world. My home-work problems never 
came out those nights. I would sit listen- 
ing and I said to myself, “ I shall have a 
part in bringing these things to pass.” I 
remember now the things he talked about 
—there would be no inevitable poverty in 
the world, there would be inevitable 
plenty. It has come, but because there are 
so many things in the world there are not 
enough to go round! The burden of toil 
was to be lifted from the shoulders of men 
and placed upon machines and there 
would be an abundance of leisure for men 
when work was done. This is coming 
increasingly but we do not call it the New 
World, we call it the problem of uncm- 
ployment. My dream world has come but 
it is not a happy world. Sometimes when 
I hear Toc H people singing Jerusalem at 
Festivals, it gives me the willies, although 
I join in the singing myself. It has been 
said that “Тһе world 15 littered with New 
Jerusalems. There is the Moscovite Jeru- 
salem but there is no Temple in it; there 
is the Hitler Jerusalem but there are no 
Jews in it; there is the Social Reformers’ 
Jerusalem and it is all garden suburbs. 
None of these is the City of God." We 
sing about the New Jerusalem as though 
it only awaited our building; but the 
Kingdom of God is not primarily some- 
thing we build. It is something in which 
we are living either as rebels or citizens. 


Getting Together 


Airways, steamways, railways are like 
the fingers of a great hand bringing to- 
gether the nations of the world. Every new 
invention annihilates either time or space. 
As the people of the world are drawn 
closer they become jealous of each other; 
they are afraid of losing their place in the 
sun. The fingers continue to close until 
even good people call upon God to bring 
to a halt these signs of progress. But there 
is no way back, there is only a way for- 


ward. In reality God is speaking through 
all inventions and discoveries. He is call- 
ing to His children, “ Get together; you 
cannot have My world as a battlefield or a 
playground or a workshop; you can only 
have it as a home. It was made for that 
purpose.” The things that bind men to- 
gether are stronger than the things that 
separate them. One part of the contribu- 
tion which Toc H has to make to the 
world is to show to men that it is possible 
to live harmoniously in the presence of 
things that divide. It is no part of the 
business of Toc H to make pronounce- 
ments on public or national questions. 

Not so long ago I heard Tubby say that 
Toc H had got to have a faith for catas- 
trophe. I believe this to be true. If we 
have not got solid ground upon which we 
can stand when things do their damnedest, 
we might as well give up, because things 
will do their damnedest. Whether we are 
religious or church people ог not, as mem- 
bers of Toc H it is our duty to find out if 
there be sanity in the scheme of things and 
what kind of sanity it 15. We claim to 
believe that there is a purpose of love. We 
have to “ witness humbly " to this faith. 
If this to which we witness lives, it matters 
not if Toc H dies. 


Looking Outwards 


All the foregoing is the alphabet. I make 
no apology for repeating it since one of the 
reasons why Toc H fails to get the types 
it requires is that it has lost the faith which 
gave it birth. When I hear teams talk 
about arranging District Guest-nights in 
order to get men in I wonder whether the 
membership has got anything to share. 
Visitors go up like a rocket at a Guest- 
night and come down like the stick at the 
unit meeting. This is inevitably true un- 
less members have found a way of life in 
Toc H which has become to them a 
master-passion. Men cannot help spread- 


ing their master-passion. If mine were 
booze my theme-song would be ' Come 
and have one.” We must discover whether 
we have got anything worth sharing with 
other people. Then we can look outwards. 

When we look outwards we shall find 
that there are two types of people who are 
starved for want of something which 
Toc H can supply. There is one type of 
person who is starved for want of friend- 
ship. There are lots of men who would 
be glad to find something to which they 
can really “ belong.” Have you ever 
examined your unit roll to discover how 
many of your members are “ foreigners?" 
If you have not, do so and you will be 
surprised to find out how few members 
are natives of the community. This is easy 
to understand. People come into a strange 
place and away from all thcir associations. 
This gives them a sense of loneliness, and 
anything which will case that pain is wel- 
come. It is a good thing that Toc H 
appeals to that type of person. I have come 
away from some Toc H meetings feeling 
awfully sick that there were visitors pre- 
sent that night; and afterwards I have dis- 
covered that they were thrilled. The 
friendly atmosphere had "touched the 
spot." That is one type of person. 

The other type which I want to men- 
tion is starved for want of opportunity to 
express the good-nature (or it may even be 
goodwill) that he feels towards his fellows. 
This type of man has got so many com- 
munity associations (his political club, his 
golf-club, etc.) that, on that side, he is over 
rather than under-fed. He has no need of 
Toc H in order to find fellowship. He 
may, however, be starved for want of 
opportunities of service. Toc H ought 
to be able to provide such opportunities. 
Each of these types has to be met on the 
level of its hunger. 

How are we to approach men? We 
ought not to approach them with an 
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ulterior motive, however good it may be. 

hen men meet folk of my particular 
profession, with or without their “ slipped 
halos,” they frequently feel that we are in- 
terested in their souls rather than in them. 
Sometimes they do not give us that amount 
of credit. They merely fecl that we are 
after them for our church. These are 
ulterior motives, good ones if you like, 
but unsatisfactory if we are secking right 
relationships. Similarly, if our interest in 
people is just the interest of those who wish 
to get them into Toc H, it is not the best 
type of human relationship. If our main 
interest in a man is that he will improve 
our mixture, we do not deserve to get him. 
We must be on our guard when we are 
making a dead set at some particular type. 
The more certain we are that we know 
how to approach our man, the more likely 
we are to be wrong. This sounds rather 
grim, but I believe it to be substantially 
true. Toc H is like religion: it is caught 
before it is taught. When I was at college 
we had a Matron who was a “ perfect 
hostess." We used to be invited to sticky 
parties at which girl-Students were invited 
to meet us. We always knew that the lady 
who sat at our table had been specially 
chosen to sit there; we knew it by her 
opening gambit. If we were interested in 
boys, although we had never met her be- 
fore she would ask, “ How is the Boys’ 
Club getting on? ” We would look sadly 
across at a fairer vision in some other part 
of the room and wonder why she had not 
been allotted to us. What I am seeking 
to say is that it is possible to get too per- 
nickety in our quest for various types. In 
theory it pays to set a thief to catch a 

ief, a sportsman to catch a sportsman 
and a high-brow to catch a high-brow. In 
theory it succeeds; in practice it is just as 
likely to fail. A “ high-brow,” so-called, 
usually knows that he is no such thing. If 
you send another high-brow after him he 
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will be certain that that man knows it too. 
Men are caught by those who have a real 
human interest in them. So I would say, 
suspect yourselves when you are certain 
that you know who can net some particu- 
lar man. 


Men for Jobs 


The last thing I would say is, “ Have we 
anything to offer men to do? " I believe 
that Toc H is a good show; I believe that 
we do, in a queer way, in spite of our 
woodenness and in spite of our “ grouse- 
nights," manage to meet each other a little 
further below the surface than men nor- 
mally do. But have we anything to ask 
from men, anything that will call from 
them all that they can possibly give? I 
think the answer must usually be “ No." 

The main reason for this is that we tend 
to think about jobs in terms of our avail- 
able man-power. This is a wrong concep- 
tion. As members of Toc H we ought to 
be sensitive to the nceds of the community 
in which we live. As a rcsult of this sen- 
sitiveness we ought to draw to ourselves 
more jobs than we can possibly staff. We 
ought to go out amongst men and seck for 
help in the doing of these jobs. We ought 
to be eager for the help of men, without 
any special desire that they should link up 
with Toc H. We should then be able to 
go to padres and say, “ We have got a 
Job here for which we need some men, 
have you got any men in your church who 
can help us? We do not want them for 
'Toc H, we want them to help us to meet 
this human necd." Many padres would be 
grateful for such an approach. Most padres 
have got men in their churches who will 
never express themselves in the ordinary 
activities of Church-life. Contact with 
such church-people might result in some 
good Toc H members finding a sphere of 
service within the Church. We ought not 
to fear this. I am all for the open-door 


into, and out of, Toc H. There is not as 
great a movement out into a different ser- 
vice as there ought to be. 

I will dry up. This job is far bigger than 
your Arca or District or the whole world 
of Toc H. We arc living at a water-shed 
of history. Behind all the conflicting 
forces and systems that secm to be mono- 
polising the thoughts and activities of 
nations and people there is one great issuc 
which is going to face the world. This is 
whether in all and through all there is a 
living purpose of good working itself out; 
or whether this 1s a purely mechanistic 
universe. We believe that there is a God 


like Jesus Christ with whom we are called 
to be co-workers. To do a little ip such a 
service is abundantly worth while. There 
was a young man from Leeds who was 
working in the Corporation Offices at the 
beginning of the War. He enlisted and 
was sent overseas. Just before he was 
killed he wrote a letter in which he said, 
“I want to realise how insignificant is any- 
thing that I can do and how important it 
is that I should do it." If the membership 
of Toc H begins to fecl like that, we shall 
draw to ourselves men of all types and 
classes and we shall get on with the job. 


Hak 


ANCIENT ALLEGORIES FOR MODERN TIMES 
Preface 


SERIES of zealous reformers has rid 

humanity of many unpleasant habits and 
ridiculous beliefs. These reformers made 
science possible. Before they came on the 
scene, sciencc, as we regard it, was not 
allowed. Thanks to them, tyranny and 
superstition were uprooted, the mind of man 
was liberated, and he proceeded to invent 
the amenities which bencfit us in every detail 
of our life to-day. At thc same time, he has 
invented submarines, bombs and poison gas. 
He has also invented means of making sure 
that, in case of need, the whole population 
may suffer by these means, and not only that 
section of warlike spirits that have existed 
in every age. He has, in fact, invented not 
only things of manifest advantage, but also 
the most deadly things, some of them deadly 
because they kill the body, others, like 
mechanical work and amusements, because 
they kill the mind. Clearly, the zealous re- 
formers and the scientists have been a mixed 
blessing. All is not well with us, even 
though we may congratulate ourselves on no 
longer burning innocent grannies as witches, 
on no longer fearing death from the glance 
of a cockatrice as we walk down the road, 
and on no longer bringing animals up before 
courts of justice. 


Humanity seems to have hoisted itself out 
of one kind of idiocy only to fall into another. 
What shall we do about it? Shall we sigh 
for the good old times? Not much use; any- 
how, who wants to be hanged for stealing a 
sheep, and who wants plagues due to primi- 
tive sanitation? Shall we, then, sigh for some 
marvellous treaty or adjustment that will 
annul our alarming abilities for destruction? 
Not much use either: even if we made the 
treaty, someone would interpret its clauses 
in a different way so as to suit his own selfish 
ambitions. 

Is there any hope in anything, then? Yes: 
there is hope in the idea of ‘ changing chaps’ 
—50 long as each one begins with himself 
and not with his neighbour. To begin with, 
we must know good from bad, selfish from 
unselfish, that which enfeebles our characters 
from that which strengthens them. Truly 
to be able to distinguish between these things 
is wisdom. And then, if we realise clearly 
enough what is good and what is bad, we 
shall not be so likely to choose the bad. 

Now this kind of wisdom is not in favour 
in modern times because, ever since the dawn 
of the age of science, men have been increas- 
ingly content with knowledge and have 
accepted knowledge as wisdom. With all 
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нов concentrated оп changing and 
; 8 transport, communications, drains, 
aung, lighting, medical science and so on, 
we have been distracted from the funda- 
mental necessity of changing and improving 
chaps.” That is surely why the ‘chaps’ 
now show themselves unchanged to the ex- 
tent of using their new-found resources for 
Purposes of hate and destruction—which, 
again, reveals knowledge, but not wisdom. 

Before the age of science, knowledge did 
not usurp the place of wisdom. Scientific 
discoveries were few and far between. The 
amenities of life were rarely improved. They 
even deteriorated. Probably the heathen 
Romans knew far more about such things 
than the medieval Christians. This, again, 
shows how the science of ‘changing chaps’ 
is quite a different science from that which 
is concerned with changing their conditions. 
And so it is that, in periods when knowledge 
did not constitute a distraction or become con- 
fused with wisdom, the latter, liberated from 
intellectual pride, its chief foe, had a better 
chance of flourishing. 

Doubtless it sounds Strange to say that men 
were wiser when they burnt witches and 
perished in plagues. But if we are careful 
to distinguish between wisdom and know- 
ledge, we shall probably have to admit our 
inferiority in some respects, and we shall pro- 
bably see that in emptying away the dirty 
bath-water of the Middle Ages, our zealous 
reformers overlooked many babies among the 
soap-suds. Let us dive into the sewers, so 
to speak, and sec if we can find any traces 
of these babies—by which, of course, we 


mean wise ideas enshrined in ancient art and 
Story. Their interest for us may Бе consider- 
ably more than antiquarian. Of course, they 
will tend to show an absurd lack of know- 
ledge, but if we approach them in a critical 
spirit on that account, we shall not only miss 


their wisdom but be rather in the position of 
the man with the beam in his сус (of whom 
we append ап early 16th century illustration). 

To be quite plain, we begin this month 
a scries of ancient Stories and parables. 
We hope that they will amuse and not seem 
devoid of point. 


Number I.—The V oyage of the Philosophers 


TN Pheenicia at the time of Hiram, king 
A of Tyre, when the principles of moral- 
ity, embracing the social and religious 
duties, had been settled so that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, had no need 
to err therein, the philosophers began to 
wrangle about subtle points of belief. The 
general idea of the happiness of the good 
and the misery of the wicked was too easily 
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comprehended and too generally admitted 
to satisfy these acute metaphysicians. They 
argued therefore about such questions as 
the shape of the isle of paradise: was it 
round or triangular? 

Many sects arose through the discussion 
of these questions. At length Hiram em- 
barked these sects in ships, with their 
leaders as captains, ordering them to sail 


in search of the isle of paradise and, when 
they had found it, to return to him bring- 
ing news of its shape. 

Thus several hundred vessels, manned 
by expert seamen, sect sail. They went 
down the Red Sea and out into the Indian 
Ocean. When land was no longer in sight, 
they steered by the stars. For a long while 
they remained together, but when the sky 
was hidden by clouds and the course no 
longer clear, they began to argue again and 
became very angry with each other. The 
subject of the arguments was still the shape 
of paradise, not the right course: all the 
same, the dispute resulted in the splitting 
up of the expedition, one division going 
one way, a second the opposite way and a 
third merely drifting. So long as the first 
two divisions remained within sight of 
each other, the activities of cach seemed to 
be chiefly due to its intense desire to be rid 
of the other. 

After innumcrable perils and hardships, 
the eastern division reached the shores of 
paradise which was so beautiful and con- 
tained such kindly inhabitants that the 
philosophers, unable to harbour any more 
anger or bitterness, wished that their an- 
tagonists could come and share their hap- 
piness. No sooner had they expressed this 


wish than the western division arrived at 
the island from the opposite direction. 
The two divisions met and lived in peace 
and harmony. Together they expressed 
their wonder at the fact that the same place 
was reached by journeying either east or 
west. 

After a while they reluctantly re- 
embarked for Tyre. On their return, 
Hiram enquired of them the result of the 
expedition. They were abashed and had 
no answer to give, for they had all forgotten 
to enquire about the island’s shape. Where- 
upon the king said: "Let me have по 
more quarrcls then about idle questions of 
belief. Let your arrogance and dogmatism 
be humbled by the recollection that oppo- 
site courses have led to the same point, 
and remember that matters of speculation, 
wrought into consequence by contention, 
sink into insignificance in the light of 
truth." 


* * * * 


(“The Voyage of the Philosophers” was 
extracted from “The Juvenile Every Day 
Book,” а miscellany of the early nineteenth 
century. This book omitted to give the 
source of the tale. Should any reader be 
able to supply the omission by a note to the 
Editor, I should be grateful.—K.) 


WHAT IS TOC H? 


The reviewer for The Spectator of a new 
volume of poetry by Mr. Edmund Blunden 
seems to know something about Toc H. 
Whether he belongs to that very consider- 
able section of the Great British Public 
who still regard 'Toc H as an ex-service 
association, wc do not know, but he cer- 
tainly seems to think its main function is 
memory. “ When Mr. Blunden tells us," 
he writes, “of that ‘silver hour’ in his 
memory which is nothing— 


[11 


. but an uncouth, shot-torn tower, 
And a column crossing a field, 
Bowed men, to a dead horizon," 


we feel that he is speaking to initiates, 
practising that freemasonry of which the 
temple is Toc H, appealing to those whom 
he calls elsewhere— 

“ Dry veterans garrulous at small tables." 
From the last phrase, we feel that he must 
have been visiting some Area Executives. 
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CHURCHGOING-II. 


The freer Step, the fuller breath, 

The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things new.” 


L AST month I promised to do my best 
4 (0 tell you what I meant by these 
words and to tell you also how it is that 
Churchgoing can help you towards the 
realisation of them. 


Bluedoming 


I do not know if you are a man who is 
just indifferent to Churchgoing or who 
just dislikes it. Or are you onc of those 
people who say that a long country walk 
under God's blue dome brings you nearer 
to Him than Matins and Evensong—a 
Bluedomer as wc Churchgoers call them? 
Now if you are a Bluedomer let me be 
brutally frank. I can and do acknow- 
ledge the possibility of a Bluedomer being 
right. But what I am certain about is 
that 95 per cent. of Blucdomism is sheer 
second-hand claptrap. I have been a 
Bluedomer myself, or at any rate talked 
like one, and I now acknowledge that I 
was а self-deceiving liar. I spoke of God's 
gardens where one is nearer His heart 
than anywhere else on carth, and I never 
used gardens for any better purposc than 
the playing of тоб indifferent tennis. I 
spoke of His open skies and great inspiring 
solitudes, whereas I and my friends sel- 
dom looked at them. We used to walk 
and talk in the country it is true, but 
generally we spent most of the time in a 
village pub. I know a fervent Bluedomer 
who never gets out of bed on Sunday 
morning, sleeps in a chair in the after- 
noon, and read the News of the World or 
tinkers with the wireless most of the 
evening. I am well aware that Jesus 
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W hat you get out of it. 


Chrift was, indeed, a great Blucdomer, 
but He was one in fact and not in word. 
I ask you to say honestly if you are a Blue- 
domer on His scale. Do you, for instance, 
remain all night in the mountains in 
prayer? Have you spent 4o days and 
nights in the wilds on a purely spiritual 
mission? Is there any sort of similarity 
between His Blucdoming and yours? If 
the answer is genuincly “ Yes," I won't 
press my point any more, and I don't want 
to. But if the answer is “ No," hadn't 
you better line up with all those decent 
casual people who say that they don't go 
to Church because it doesn't seem to them 
that they get anything out of it, and 
because they have other things which they 
prefer to do? 


Not ‘Vain Repetition’ 


Let us consider this next category. 
What can I get out of Churchgoing? Up 
to the present your answer is “ Nothing." 
But wait a minute. Let me ask you 
another question. “How many things 
do you buy because you see them adver- 
tised in newspapers, on hoardings, in 
trams and trains, on cinema scrcens, and 
in fact all over the place? " Now I am 
willing to bet that most people reply they 
never buy anything because they have 
scen it advertised. Апа yet the amount 
of advertisement increases year by year; 
firms spend as much as 49. a stick on 
shaving soap to advertise it. Millions and 
millions of pounds are spent daily on 
fresh advertisement. Are we to conclude 
that the whole business world does not 
know its job, that it is pouring good 
money after bad as fast as it can, when 
actually no-one ever buys its products 
because they are advertised? I cannot 
believe that. Of course, the real answer 


is psychological. Though perhaps com- 
paratively few people buy an article directly 
because they have scen it advertised, yet 
No one can avoid all this mass of adver- 
tisement sinking into his sub-conscious 
mind. Every time we stand on a Tube 
escalator or pass a hoarding we arc storing 
advertisements in the sub-conscious mind. 
The next thing you will say is, “ Even if 
that is so, I still don’t fecl that I shall dig 
up my sub-conscious mind when next I 
buy shaving soap or tooth paste." I can 
only reply that the business world knows 
that you do. Perhaps not just the next 
time you go to buy, but it knows that, if 
its campaign is sufficiently intensive, then 
in a few months' timc thousands of you 
will have done so somewhere somchow. 


Now what has all this got to do with 
Churchgoing? Well, just this. If you 
place yourself under the continuous pres- 
sure of certain influences for a long timc 
you are bound to absorb much that those 
influences can give you. If you have sung 
Christian hymns for twenty ycars it makes 
a difference. Hymns like “ Abide with 
me" and "Lead kindly light" have 
played a part in the destiny of England. 
And to-day wc have better hymn books 
than ever before. If you are soaked in a 
book like Songs of Praise it is bound 
to get into your system. Then there are 
the Psalms. I know that they have been 
truly called “ е pre-Christian songs of 
a nomadic race of Arabs," but that does 
not alter the value of many of them. I 
have known men who lived on the 12th 
Psalm and died on the 23rd, who rejoiced 
in the 46th and who had made the truth 
of the 49th their own. You cannot soak 
your system in these things without their 
having effect. I will not weary you by 
telling you that the language of our 
prayer-book is beautiful. Too much can 
be made of that, for some of it is unreal 


and obsolete too. But there are treasures 
there which the revisers of 1928 could not 
emulate, things which shame the wretched 
stuff which was composed for this brave 
new world by up-to-date writers who had 
the reputation for being live wires, things 
which had depth of spirit, and power, and 
life, and blood in them, things which deal 
with man not merely in the twentieth cen- 
tury but in every century. You cannot 
hear these things week by weck without 


their having effect. 


I have not even mentioned the reading 
of the Gospels, and I will only say that 
without them the world would be without 
standards, without spiritual form, with- 
out honour, without chivalry, and with- 
out hope. You cannot be steeped in the 
words of the Gospels without their having 
effect. 


Living Issues 


But quite apart from what you hear in 
the Church Services, the Church brings 
you into contaét with many other things. 
It has a literature which is not usually 
read by non-Churchgoers. Things like 
the reports of the COPEC Conference of 
1924 are perhaps the finest directions on 
Christian living in the twentieth селек 
and I should doubt if апу non-Churc 
goer ever heard of them. Much of the 
literature of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship is the real guidance that 
people are always crying out for in our 
economic life. Perhaps above all, a great 
deal of missionary literature is just about 
the best informed and то accurate 
information you can get about the world 
in which we live. I have frequently read 
speeches by famous politicians who could 
not possibly say and write the stupid and 
ignorant things which they do had they 
been abreast of the best type of literature 
published by the missionary societies. 
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Too Good ог not Good Enough? 
„Апа now I will leave this aspect of 
Church life and turn to another which 
seems to me to be the most important of 
а. I refer to being brought into contact 
with great Christian minds. I can almost 

саг you sniff as you say your piece about 
the Churchgoing Robinsons next door. 
But bear with me a little longer, or rather 
with Mr. G. B. Shaw. He says that 
revolutionaries are made up of two kinds 
of people: 

1. Those who are too good for the 
existing social order; 
2. Those who are not good enough. 

I really think that Churchgoers are 
drawn from the same types. That is not 
really surprising because I consider that 
the Church is a revolutionary movement, 
in fact the most revolutionary of all move- 
ments. We are even occupied in revolu- 
tionising the Robinsons, and that is a 
tough break, as you know. But, joking 
apart, I really do think that we have 
Shaw’s two types in the Church. I have 
a great many friends in the world, people 
I really like, and the majority of them do 
not go to Church. But the greatest and 
best and finest, the ones I really take my 
hat off to, are all Churchgoers. It may be 
that the fourth-rate (not fifth) go to 
Church, and that the second and third 
rate do not. But the first-rate do. I 


would not live without them, and quite 
frankly I could not live without them. 
You may say that I am a weakling, but 
that doesn't shake me abit. I don’t doubt 
that I am not as strong as some of my 
readers, but I am cqually sure that my 
need of inspiration is no greater than that 
of most of you. Anyhow, I am prepared 
to be a mug, but I am going to tell you 
the plain unvarnished truth. It is this. 
If I did not perpetually feel that there 
were people in the world whom I couldn’t 
let down, I could let down God pretty 
quick. And I just don’t believe that all 
you Bluedomers and indiffcrentists and 
men of good works are much less in need 
of help than I am. Furthermore, I firmly 
believe that these pcople who have real 
inspiration, the first-rate, straight-grained, 
true-blue type, are to be found in Church, 
and that to get into real living contact 
with them you'll have to go there. 

And when you step over the threshold, 
your spiritual life will be just beginning. 
Indeed, you may be put into the seat next 
to Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, hear two most 
unsuitable psalms, three dud hymns and 
a rotten sermon. 

But, even if that has happened to you, I 
am going to tell you that there is a pur- 
pose init. Next month I shall do my best 
to make it clear what that purpose is, and 
you may sec it yet. Т ЕЛЕ 


GENTLEMEN ОЕ THE ROAD 


Y was оп my way to the railway station 

to book a ticket for London. I did not 
get as far as that before an old private am- 
bition came to be fulfilled. I managed to 
break the law and instead of travelling to 
London by the swift and surest way— 
see the L.M.S. advertisements—I came 
Stealing through the night as a lorry 
driver’s mate. How it was arranged must 
be left unsaid, but somehow or other I 
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found out how to ‘ lorry-jump.’ 

About 8 o'clock іп the evening I made 
my way to an inn on the outskirts of a 
large city. The Dog and Duck was 
nothing like a coaching inn, worse luck, 
and in the murky night it looked grim 
and desolate. By its side was a large plot 
of ash-covered ground, on which Stood a 
few petrol pumps, a large lorry shed and 
a tumble-down office. I wandered across 


and could dimly make out a two-ton 
lorry; a voice from underneath hailed me 
and said “ Art ’a looking for Alf? " Now 
that was a bit of a facer because I did not 
know the name of the man I wanted. “I 
don't quite know,” I replied, “ Is he the 
bloke who's driving to London to-night? " 
“ Aye, you'll find him yon "—and yon Alf 
was, cleaning up and performing mystic 
rites on a great Dicsel-engine lorry. 

“ Are you Alf? ” I asked, and a huge 
forbidding bloke gruntced, “ Yep." 

“I think its been arranged I should 
come to London with you to-night " I said. 
He turned round, looked hard and mut- 
tered— 

" Has it? I've heard nowt about it.” 

Inwardly I cursed Alf and tentatively 
examined the lorry. It looked huge and 
grim and seemed to match its driver. I 
wondered if I had been sold a pup. But 
eventually along came another man who 
grected me by saying, “ Hallo, you've 
risked it, have you? " and then introduced 
me to Alf and that made it all right, so I 
became Alf's matc. 

At 8.15 we Started off. The great Diesel 
lorry lumbered like a huge elephant down 
the road, through the town, rattling 
over the Stone sets, passing people I knew, 
and on towards the next city. 

" Ате we likely to get fog? " was my 
opening gambit. 

“ Aye, that we shall—had fog reet up 
last neet and we’ve had fog now for two 
months." 

“ Ате you always on night driving? ” 

“ Үер, always, have been since 1921.” 

“Don’t you get pretty fed up with it 
night after night? ” 

“ Well, yes, sometimes, but you get used 
toitin time, especially when you are doing 
1,800 miles a week and averaging 60 to 
70,000 miles a year." 

" How many nights a week are you out 
then, Alf? " 


“Every night except Saturday.” 

By this time we were almost through the 
line of towns and out of the great city 
and leaving behind us its glaring lights. 

Lorry-riding brings many unexpected 
thoughts and impressions. Garages take on 
a Strange significance—' Shell '—' Power’ 
—‘Ethyl’ stand out with a new meaning 
and, joy of joys, I once saw marked up 
“Diesel Filling Station." Other things 
came home to me. In the old towns one 
noticed church and pub close together but 
farther out the old alliance seemed to break 
down. There were plenty of pubs, plenty of 
cinemas, but few churches to hold the 
balance. Passing on through A, the jour- 
ney became real, for we passed a private 
car lettered “ B.E.D. 1612 " and I yawned 
at the thought—no bed for me to-night. 
And on to K. and dreams of highwaymen 
and Ruskin, and then we ran into dense 
banks of fog. As we went into them I 
marvelled at the accurate driving and the 
control of Alf. On and on we drove, pass- 
ing a multitude of lorries—fellowships 
following the same asphalt trail. After 
about four hours driving we stopped at a 
huge ' pull-up '—the lorry-driver’s haven— 
for breakfast. Jumping down from the 
high cabin we lurched stiffly into the cafe 
shack. It was beautifully clean and many 
breakfasts were sizzling on the cooker in 
the corner of the room. 

** Wotcher, Jack!” 

“ Hallo, Alf, more b—— fog? ” 

“Hm, two b—— months of it now. 
Got any steak, Fred? ” 

“ No. Nice chops, though.” 

“О.К. ГИ have a chop. What'll you 
order, chum? " 

I ordered sausages. In ten minutes 
breakfast was served, and what a break- 
fast and at midnight, too! Four or five 
sausages, piles of bread and butter, one- 
pint mugs of tea—just the sort of feast for 
those who toil while others sleep. Men of 
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e road frittered in, some to eat and some 

£o to bed. For the pull-up did things 
Well, it had cubicles for its customers. 
With the men came news, thicker fog and 
accidents and smashes—but "trust you, 
Alf, I never knew you to bother about 
fog." “No, I like it! " was the laconic 
retort from my mate. 

Breakfast over and off again, down the 
road we throbbed, passing lorry after lorry 
—all units in this great modern business 
of road haulage. Blackburn, Liverpool, 
Bolton, Leeds, Carlisle, Newcastle, Glas- 
gow, London—many and varied were the 
labels. They were carrying treasures of 
infinite variety, products of man's genius 
for "machination" —huge turbines, motor 
cars, paper, cotton products and wool. We 
ourselves carried a precious cargo weigh- 
ing only one ton, carefully packed, where- 
as our weight capacity was seven tons. 
Out we turned again, passing a Carter 
Paterson, a “ Road Steamer,” and a huge 
six-wheeler, and never once did we do 
this without the most careful signalling. 
This system was new to me and intriguing 
—] worked it all out except for the last 
signal. The signalling is done by using the 
lights. The lamps are switched full on: 
“(Мау we come Бу?” The driver in front 
waves us on and we pass by; after passing 
he flashes his lights—first full, then dim— 
and we pull in; having pulled in Alf 
flashes his lights twice. It was the last 
signal that puzzled me and I asked what 
it meant and I got the reply I deserved. 

'* Well, ye sec us chaps ain't supposed to 
be polite but we 'as manners, and that 
signal says ‘ Thank you.’ " Gentlemen of 
the Road—here is a tradition born of 
understanding. 

Bang! What the deuce! “Puncture, 
blast it,” said Alf, “апа I had опе only on 
Sunday night.” We pulled up and we 
found the near front tyre cracked right 
across. Another half hour spent hectically 
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changing wheels with the help of two 
other lorrymen and their lamps. I was 
unofficial labourer. The only thing I was 
trusted with was the spanner. Off again, 
at about 2.30 a.m. we pulled up for dinner. 
This particular place looked like an old 
fashioned country pub, but my dreams 
were shattered by Alf saying “ Bring out 
your sandwiches; grub’s not so good here.” 
We climbed down and threaded our way 
through a jumble of vehicles large and 
small and walked into the crowded bar. 
Glory of glories! there was a blazing fire. 
Food was rare but gossip was cheap. 
Much of it was technical, and many 
Strange Joes and Jacks werc talked of, and 
the merits of pull-ups compared and the 
beauty of all-night barmaids were com- 
mented on, roughly but no doubt truth- 
fully. It was a medley of men, old coves 
and young roadsters, and there werc three 
“outsiders” all looking for a lift—one a 
miner on tramp, another looking like an 
American on tour trying to see life, and 
the third a young clerk, arm in sling and 
unnaturally foul-mouthed. The cussing of 
the lorry-drivers sounded innocent beside 
his attempt to outdo their diction. 

Time up, and off we went again— traffic 
hurrying along in both dircctions, the 
powerful light, the powerful trucks dimly 
penetrating the deepening blur of fog. 
Driving demanded all Alf’s facultics, for 
time-tables had to be kept, and I, with my 
thoughts and dreams, became the perfect 
silent mate. When did these men see their 
wives and children or enjoy thcir normal 
domestic life? On Saturdays only! What 
an inverted existence! Breakfast at mid- 
night and dinner at three and bed at 8 a.m. 
Didn't these men of the road gib some- 
times? Alf seemed natural but somewhat 
morosc—most probably because he had no 
ordinary social life. In the summer, he told 
me, he played cricket occasionally (in one 
of the leading London Clubs, by the way) 


but now he said he was getting a little too 
old. What an idca if some of us could run 
a “pull-up” that was more than a com- 
mercial proposition! Something of a com- 
bination between “42” and the all-night 
service which certain units run for the 
Fair folk. Or perhaps something after the 
style of the All-night Coffee Bar that 
Toc H used to run at Bleak House, 
Hulme. 

“By the way, chum, what part of 
London do you want? ” asked Alf. 

“ Notting Hill Gate.” 

“Well I'm going to H. first, but we'll 
probably be able to fit you up with another 
bloke when we make D." 

That was by far the longest speech Alf 
ever made, and it was a good onc too. We 
entered on what appeared a long cobbled 
main strect—old fashioned houses апа 
shops dimly outlined by a few penetrating 
rays of light. 

“ What place is this, Alf? "' 

“D. And we stay here for a cup of tea 
and then we'll see about you jumping 
another bus." 

The pull-ups seemed to descend in 
quality the further we got on our journey 
and this last port of call was dingy and 
smelt rancid and unclean, but the tea was 
piping hot and marvellously soothing. 
There were a few other roadsters in the 
haunt, drinking and talking. 

“ Beaten yer old bone-shaking oil tanker 
this timc, Alf. Гус had an hour's sleep till 
the blooming copper warned me I was 
parking in the wrong place." 

“Where yer making for, Fat? " 

* Chelsea." 

"Can you give chum here a lift—he 
wants to get to Notting НШ? ” 

“ Ауе, I'm going somewhere that direc- 
tion and can drop him nearby." And so 
I got to my second lorry. We drank our 
tea, I parted company with Alf and off we 
went. I now descended in the social scale 


of lorries. My new carriage was a Morris 
truck and it seemed like being “ de-moted'" 
from a battleship to a drifter. Fatty was 
loud in his praises of Alf. 

“ He is a grand driver and he treats that 
Diesel brute like a child." 

And of course hc did, for it zs his child. 

The fog began to lift, the morning was 
fresh and glorious. Fatty didn't like 
London, it was too artificial and high- 
faluting. He liked something smaller, the 
small township where he knew everybody 
апа a “Бор” was a family affair, but 
“ОЕ course I don't get it now. Driving 
every night—it's fun and we meet a grand 
lot of chaps, but we miss things." How 
they must miss these things! They don't 
get any relief in their job, they have no 
change of ship, and the long-distance 
driver is definitely a nightbird. On we 
went through London, past shopping- 
centres and residential districts, twisting 
this way and that, meeting the first buses 
of the day and the first workers. And so 
we came to Notting Hill where, expressing 
grateful thanks, I parted company with 
Fatty. 

Fatty went on to unload at Chelsea and 
then to bed; and I to a Mark, conscious 
that I looked a greasy rufhan. After get- 
ting in with much difficulty and having a 
wash, I sat down in the lounge and 
dreamed dreams. I had been allowed a 
glimpse of a life very different from my 
own, a life apart, lived normally in abnor- 
mal circumstances. Day, for thousands of 
men, has been turned into night and night 
into day. But God is master of both dark- 
ness and light, and His servants must find 
a way of doing His work even amidst the 
inverted conditions created by present day 
demands. And these men, separated from 
the rest of us by their calling, are still 
members of the same great Family. What 
can we do for them and with them? Can 
we do more than remember their existence 
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a have them sometimes in our prayers? 
-ould the big commercial haulage com- 
Panies be persuaded to consider more fully 
their needs and the difficult special pro- 
blem of their lives? A system of properly- 
run pull-ups,’ for instance, should cer- 
tainly be organised, places which could 
guarantee good food and comfortable 
accommodation. And have the Churches 
nothing to contribute, in influence and 
action, in this great new field of modern 
transport? And where does Toc H come 
in? These questions awaited an answer— 


but I, by now, had fallen asleep. 


I was wakened for breakfast, to find 
at that meal two rowdy members of the 
Central Executive, who had been held up 
for the night by fog from returning to the 
North. They were travelling in a puny 
touring car; they were but amateurs of the 
road. But I had travelled and caten and 
talked with the professionals, the Gentle- 
men of the Road. As I saw my two fellow- 
members off in their car, I thought 1 
caught a glimpse of St. Christopher, the 
gentle giant who protects travellers. ““You 
have been privileged," he whispered to 
me. J. B. D. 


“THE SILVER AND THE GOLD ARE MINE” 


THE conviction has been steadily growing 

in Toc H that finance, which faces us 
with a major problem at the moment, is not 
a separate department of our family life, a 
subject only for experts to deal with, an un- 
welcome necessity which obtrudes itself on 
the ordinary member. We are learning more 
and more what the “ stewardship of money ” 
means; we are reckoning the giving of our 
own contributions as part of our Toc H job; 
we are concerned about the right ways of 
raising funds. And many are certain that 
the collection and the right use of money to 
maintain and extend the work of Toc H 


ought to claim as sure a place in our prayers as 
any other activity in the fellowship and ser- 
vice to which the family is pledged. 

Recently, Tubby issucd a short form to 
help members and friends to pray rightly 
about this. This form is now re-printed here. 
It is also made available on a small card of 
convenient size, which will fit inside the 
cover of the Toc H Diary. Unit Treasurers, 
District Bursars and any members who 
would like to have it, in single copies or to 
distribute to others, can obtain it, post free, 
on application to the Registrar, 47, Francis 
Street, S.W.1. 


A Prayer for Тос H Ways and Means, 1938 
“The Silver is Mine, and the Gold is Mine," saith the Lord of Hosts. 


Pray 

That each one of us may learn to face 
up to his responsibility for seeing that the 
material resources of Toc H are equal to its 
task. 

That the life and work of Toc H may 
be worthy to attract new friends to share the 
task of its building. 

That the Builders’ Councils, the Area 
Finance Committees, the  Bursars апа 
Treasurers, may be strengthened and guided 
to do their work aright. 

That we may all be led to a fuller under- 
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standing of our stewardship to God for the 
use of time and money. 

That resources may be found for Toc H 
to send pioneers to difficult and lonely places 
by land and sea, where the need is great, and 
the job awaits the man. 

Ler us Pray. 
Lorp, Who hast taught us to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men, inspire our 
purpose and direct our actions; that, pleasing 
not ourselves, we may perform our part in this 
brave building: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


FROM INDIA PLATE ҰН, 
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From Southern Africa : A 


QOUTHERN AFRICA is a land of vast 
M. spaces and Тос Н in the Cape (Eastern 
Arca) consists of a score or so of Units spread 
over an cxpanse of country roughly 500 miles 
long and 200 miles wide, in which the roads 
arc—to say the least—extremcly rough when 
dry and somewhat worse when wet. An суег- 
present problem facing the Area Council is 
which of the few centrally situated Units 
shall be responsible for the next FeStival. 
This is not an easy job as the Unit chosen 
must, apart from its geographical position, 
be Strong enough to Stand the Strain. 1937 
saw an experiment tricd out at Kleinemonde, 
which is the seaside summer-holidaying place 
for the members of Shaw Park and Clumber 
Groups and the other farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood. This tiny settlement consists of 
a number of wood and iron cottages dotted 
among the sandhills which look down on to 
miles of unspoilt beach washed by the Indian 
Ocean. Only the most detailed of maps will 
show it, and for most of the year it is entirely 
uninhabited, therc being no shops, telephones, 
railway, electric lights or other evidences of 
modern civilisation to mar the natural beauty 
of the surroundings. Another feature which 
seemed to make Klcincmonde appear to be 
thousands of miles away from the hurly-burly 
of our usual lives was the terrible track which 
led us from the main road to this little ham- 
let. This was enough to shut us off alto- 
gether from the World and tended to make 
us dismiss from our minds all matters other 
than those on the Festival Agenda. 

Thus it was that the best Birthday Festival 
yet held in Southern Africa was held at a 


From the South 


In 1920, the first list of Toc H contacts ever 
issued showed Exeter to be the one strong- 
hold in the West. From that ancient city the 
movement has spread outwards until the Area 
running south and west of a line drawn across 
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spot some twenty miles from the nearest unit 
—itself a mere handful of country members. 
Correspondence had perforce to play a very 
important part in the arrangements, for those 
doing the planning were scattered all over 
the Area, while the actual workers were 
dotted around Kleinemonde within a radius 
of about thirty miles. All went well—except 
that a lorry and car containing most of the 
speakers for the early part of the Guest-night 
lost their way and arrived at 9 p.m. instead 
of 6 p.m. However, the ordinary member- 
ship were none the wiser until afterwards 
that items had been switched to suit the talent 
available at the moment. 

The distances covered by members over the 
weck-end will interest those living in a less 
scattered Area. Trains and aeroplanes were 
out of the question, as Kleinemonde has no 
railway station or aerodrome anywhere near 
it. Motors were the only means of doing 
the journeys, so a lone member working near 
Knysna, to the south-west, travelled nearly 500 
miles over the week-end, while Qucenstown 
members, to the north, did 350, Cradock 
(north-west) 300, East London (north-east) 
290, and several other Units over 200 miles 
cach. 

All voted the effort well worth while and 
returned to their Units with Lights burning 
more brightly and full of grand resolutions 
for 1938. May the success that attended 
those brave souls who dared to plan an Area 
Festival such as this also attend the working 
out of the many plans for the future of Toc H 
hatched at Kleinemonde! 

F. M. G. 


W estern Area 


the peninsula roughly from Burnham to Sher- 
borne and Weymouth numbers fifty-six units, 
and several Gropes. On January 8, like a 
proud parent, Exeter called her offspring 
home for a brief week-end of Festival. Close 
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fon a thousand answered the call, coming 
rom еуегу corner of the Area. The nave of 
the Cathedral was filled with the congrega- 
Поп which assembled for the Service of Praise 
and Thanksgiving with which the Festival 
Opened. Padre Cyril Pearson preached on 
the three Stages in the life of Our Lord. 
First He sought and picked His men, then 
He trained them, and, lastly, He tested them. 
Then He knew they were ready, and on them 
He built His Church. 15 the Church to-day 
following His example? He is Still calling 
young men, but the Church docs not always 
give them the opportunity to respond. И is 
пос true that young men are slow to respond 
to a call. Тос H was born at a time when 
people really did want young men, and flung 
them into a danger of mud, disease and death. 
Toc H to-day is trying to train young men 
to be ready to respond when Christ calls them 
to take up responsibilities for Him. 

In darkness the Exeter Lamp was lit, and 
from it the light was carried to the Lamp or 
Rushlight of every other Unit in the Area, 
drawn up as they were in a great semi-circle 
before the screen, their banners behind them. 
'The Re-Dedication Ceremony was conducted 
in this most impressive setting. Following 
the prayers came the final hymn, “ Go forth 
with God,” the Service ending with the bless- 
ing by the Bishop of Crediton, and a proces- 
sion of lamps, rushlights and banners. 

The large congregation passed straight from 
the Cathedral to the Civic Hall, where a 
picnic supper was served. The bursting of 
many bags shortly before eight o'clock 
marked the end of the meal, and the Start of 
the Guest-night proper. Light was taken 
around the Lamp of Perranporth, the Area's 
junior Branch. Then the Area Chairman, 
Dr. J. M. Courtney, read a telegram of good 
wishes which had been received from our 
Royal Patrons in reply to a message of 
loyalty and affection which had been sent to 
them earlier in the day. All present at once 
$tood and sang the National Anthem. A 
cable was read from Tubby, reminding us of 
the opening that same evening of Harington 
House at Gib., and a cable of greetings and 
good wishes was despatched thither. Another 
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telegram received was from Norman Blake, 
who had to be absent from the Festival 
through illness. А great welcome was given 
to R. O. Jourdain, late Arca Commissioner, 
who, despite a most painful illness, had 
bravely made the long journcy from his home 
in order to be with his family once again. 

The L.W.H. members in the Area were 
present throughout the Festival, and Mrs. 
W. Е. Palmer expressed their pleasure at 
being invited, and the firm conviction that 
the principles of Toc H could and did mean 
as much to the lives of women as they did 
to men. Cyril Pearson, in a short talk, 
helped us to look beyond our own Area, and 
told us something of Toc H as he had scen 
it overseas. This led up to the chief speaker, 
Herbert Leggate, who lamented the power of 
dictatorships in the world, cramping indivi- 
dual initiative, crushing spontancous religion, 
being indeed the enemies of Christ. He con- 
trasted the efficiency of these states with the 
unorganised condition of Christianity. What 
we all need, and what Toc H works towards, 
is the dictatorship of God, organised with all 
the enthusiasm and zeal of the worldly dic- 
tatorships of the day. Only a Christian 
revolution can save the world. . 

At this stage, some relaxation was allowed, 
and we prepared for the sing-song, which 
was broadcast in the West of England pro- 
gramme. When the red light glowed, 
Rogerum was well under way, and the next 
half-hour was given up to song and humour. 
The latter was provided in a manner which 
delighted everyone by Major J. A. Garton, 
High Sheriff of Somerset, in the dialect of 
his county, and by Jan Stewer in the Devon 
dialect. Our grateful thanks are due to both 
of them. A friendly listener reported that, 
even over the air, it was unmistakably a 
Toc H show. If we interpret that statement 
in the way we hope it was meant, we are 
assured that the broadcast achieved what we 
set out to do. 

At ten o'clock, the radio audience having 
left us, Dr. Courtney again turned our 
thoughts to more serious matters, and Harold 
Pearmain, Area Padre, took Family Prayers. 
Some now had to face a long drive home 


through the night, but the great majority 
slowly dispersed to their various billets, and 
there was no lack of material for talk and 
thought. 

The usual round of Services were well 
attended on Sunday morning, and we all met 
again for lunch at the Rougemont Hotel, 
together with many more who had not been 
able to get away for the whole week-end, but 
had come for the Sunday only. After lunch 
we went once more to the Civic Hall for the 
Family Gathering. Неге, we had a Straight 
talk on the principles of Toc H from Major 
Garton, himself a keen member. Then we 
were given a picture of what Toc H is doing, 
and can do, first among unemployed men in 
a Training Centre, and then among Scouts. 
Three different Family matters claimed our 
attention next. Phyllis Wolfe spoke on the 
growth of the L.W.H. in the Area, and indi- 
cated how we could best help it. Then the 
Chairman of the Finance Committce dealt 
with the need of making the Arca self-suport- 
ing, and so releasing H.Q. money for over- 
seas work. Thirdly, one of the editorial staff 
put in a spot of publicity for the Arca Quar- 
terly Magazine, The Light Knight. Cyril 
Pearson, delivering the Epilogue, delightfully 
illustrated possible approaches to Service, and 
appealed that jobs undertaken in Toc H 
should be thoroughly carried out. 

During the afternoon, Light was taken 
around the rushlight of the junior Group in 
the Area, which proud position is at present 
held by Porlock. Afterwards, Greeno was 


From India: The 


The World Chain of Light on December 
11-12, 1937, as every member knows, began 
and ended in Calcutta. In the Cathedral 
Chapel of Remembrance the Lamp of India, 
dedicated to the memory of Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar and given by Lord Halifax, when 
Viceroy of India, was the first light in the 
Chain. Two letters from India, since re- 
ceived, give some impressions of the event. 
One was written to Tubby by Forbes 
Ormiston, the Hon. Secretary for India, and 


introduced to his new Area, and given a 
warm welcome. Doctor Courtney said that 
the pleasure we felt at welcoming Greeno was 
tinged with regret that we had at the same 
time to say goodbye to two others who have 
served us well. “Joe” Fox, after five years 
of loyal and devoted work as Hon. Area 
Secretary, is retiring to a less arduous post as 
Hon. Regional Pilot for certain Districts in 
Devon and Cornwall. Kenneth Bloxham, 
after four years of no less valuable work, is 
being transferred to the Southern Area. Our 
feelings at the loss of these two men who 
have served the Area so faithfully and so well 
are too deep for words. We ask them to 
accept our gratitude for everything they have 
done for us, and our best wishes for the 
future. Аза small token of the warm place 
which they hold in the hearts of the mem- 
bers in the South-West, Dr. Courtney asked 
Joe to accept a copy of the new edition of 
the Bible intended to be read as Literature, 
especially bound in crimson levant, and 
Kenneth a pair of albums containing the sig- 
nature of practically every member in the 
Area. Both Joc and Kenneth briefly ex- 
pressed their thanks. 

The meeting ended with Homegoing 
Prayers, taken by Padre Frank Urwin. Tea 
followed, after which the great (gathering 
slowly dispersed after a week-end which will 
be remembered and spoken of in Toc H in 
the West for many years to come. 


Chain of Light 


the other to Cyril Pearson at the Overseas 
Office by one of the original members of 
Secunderabad Group in the Deccan. The 
Vigil, to which both refer, covered the 
twenty-four hours between the sending out 
and receiving back of the Light, during 
which perpetual prayer was offered by mem- 
bers in the Cathedral. It will be noticed that 
our brothers in India are not afraid of tra- 
velling to meet each other. 

Forbes Ormiston writes : 


“The World 
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Chain of Light is over for another year, and 
We certainly fully appreciated the honour of 
Deng allowed to Start it and receive the Light 
as again after its journey round the World. 

Thanks to our anonymous friend we had 
about twenty-seven visiting members here 
from all over India and Burma. Most of 
them travelled more than 1,000 miles, and 
Cpl. Baker, of the R.A.F. from Karachi had 
put in a week's train travelling (4,000 miles 
in all) to have four days in Calcutta. He was 
a grand fellow—he Stayed with me as well 
as an Indian Christian from Agra. 

“The visitors arrived on Friday morning. 
Ben Clark spent about three or four hours on 
a cold morning at the station meeting trains. 
He, poor soul, was suffering at the time from 
a dreadful cold, but he would not give in. 

“Our guests all met at the Mark for lunch 
and then at night we all had dinner there, 
followed by a Calcutta Branch Meeting, at 
which John Elmore spoke, followed by Staff- 
Sgt. West from Kohat, Horwood from 
Madras, Molyneaux from Yenangyaung in 
Burma, and last, but by no means least, James 
Jesudian of Bombay Group I. 

“Ол Saturday afternoon more of us (more 
than eighty) were at Behala (1.е., the Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta) for tea. We all had tea 
together, including the Sisters and the Behala 
boys—then to Choral Evensong in the Chapel 
at 5.30. The main service was in Bengali, 
but it was doubtful who won the singing of 
the Hymns—whether those singing in English 
or Bengali. Father Douglass must have 
moved the hearts of all present with the words 
of his short address on the Light of the World. 
It was an unforgettable experience. And so 
home for dinner. 

" Eight-Bfty p.m. saw us crowded inside 
and around the Chapel of Remembrance in 
the Cathedral with the Light of the Lord 
Roberts Lamp burning steadily. А few 
prayers, and then at nine o'clock the Cal- 
cutta Branch Lamp was lit from the All-India 
one by ‘Tosher’ (W. В. Elliot), and the 
World Chain had Started. 

“More than sixty took part in the Vigil. 
The Chapel was screened off for the occasion 
from the rest of the Cathedral. 8.50 p.m. on 
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Sunday saw us all back again, waiting in 
silence for 9.0 when * Tosher' re-lit the 
Branch Lamp, recciving the Light back again. 
A few prayers and ' Now thank we all our 
God,’ then back to the house for coffee and 
to say ‘au revoir’ to the visiting members. 

* Sunday itself was occupied as individuals 
pleased. Most, I suppose, attended опе or 
other of the Communion Services; then there 
was tennis in the Mark, lunch parties, and a 
tea-talk in the Mark grounds at four o’clock, 
when visitors had the opportunity of raising 
any points they wished. Then Evensong in 
the Cathedral. 

" Nearly all the guests left on Monday 
evening, and they were all sorry to go. I 
am certain it has done Calcutta Branch good 
to have all these contacts made, and in 
Father D's talk alone the visitors should have 
much to take back with them. Many asked 
for the talk to be reproduced, but when Ben 
asked Fr. D. for it, he was told that the 
ramblings of an old man were in the waste- 
paper basket. 

“One thing which struck me forcibly was 
the difference in outlook between the soldier 
members from the North and the Anglo- 
Indian representatives from the South. As 
you yourself have said, ‘the South have 
special problems of their own to solve,’ and 
with whatever general help we can give them 
from here. 

* Had you been able to be here, you would 
have been heartened, for the real spirit was 
very manifest throughout. The burden of 
all the arrangements for billeting fell on Ben 
Clark, to whom we are very grateful, and 
also to Jack Manning for the excellence of 
the arrangements at the Mark. 

“And now, in conclusion, my very best 
wishes to you and all at H.Q. and the Over- 
seas Office for a very happy New Year.” 

From the second letter: “It was my good 
fortune to represent Secunderabad Group at 
the Festival at Calcutta. On my arrival at 
Calcutta one of the brethren said, ‘ You are 
very lucky, for you are to stay at Bishop’s 
House.’ He was right in more ways than 
Once m. 

“ Мо doubt you have had a copy of the 


programme. On the Friday evening, John 
Elmore gave us a delightful talk about his 
experiences as personal assistant to Tubby 
while on leave recently. Ben Clark then told 
us more about the Vigil. It was very sport- 
ing of Mark I to allow every delegate to take 
partin the Vigil. The tea on Saturday after- 
noon with Father Douglass at Behala was 
very nice, especially to meet ‘ Father D.’, as 
many call him. He is a living example of 
love. The chapel chimes summoned us to 
Solemn Evensong in the beautiful little 
chapel. Father Douglass gave us a short 
address that we shall not forget, something 
to this effect, ‘You notice a little light on 
the Altar which signifies that Our Lord is 
present in a special way, and you too must 
be the Light of the World, and take His 
light with you.’ No doubt some one will 
give you a better version of his address. The 
Service was a very fitting preparation for our 
Vigil. 

“On Sunday at the different services the 
clergy were not a bit backward about bidding 
the congregations to pray for Toc H. You 


do not find this everywhere, sad to say. It 
was a great inspiration to us delegates to 
note the wonderful family spirit of Mark I, 
and the respect given to Toc H by Calcutta 
people. Two of my friends in Calcutta are 
Government ‘brass hats.’ They had heard 
about the Festival, the Vigil, and the coming 
of the delegates from all over India and 
Burma; it made a very good impression. 

* Some of us visitors wondered how the 
Mark would react to our coming, whether it 
was worth all the trouble, and all the expense; 
but our minds were eased at the farewell on 
Sunday evening at the Mark when that grand 
chap Tommy Lamb spoke to some of us, 
saying, ‘ This is the first time we have ever 
had anything like this. It has opened our 
eyes; and we are going to have it again next 
year, if I have to go round Clive Street with 
my hat in my hand begging.’ 

“To most of us the visit to Calcutta has 
been a revelation of what Toc H can be. We 
are now in our right minds about Toc H, 
and all of us have a message to give from 
memories that bless and burn. . . .” 


From Scotland 


Area despatches remind me of the Births, 
Marriages and Deaths columns of our more 
staid newspapers and are just about as en- 
livening. To say this does not overcome the 
difficulty which will continue to arise just 
so long as the membership expects cither its 
unit or some of its activities to be mentioned 
from time to time. Administrative changes 
are notoriously dull, both to the administrator 
and to the layman, particularly when they 
arc about 12 months old and the demands of 
space are such that a dctailed explanation of 
their necessity is not possible. 

In Scotland during the last twelve months 
two apparently contradictory processes have 
been at work. On the one hand, a number 
of units have had to close down owing to 
their inability to comc to grips with the real 
world, and on the other a number of new 
units have been started in an attempt to meet 
specific problems in their own communities. 


It is significant that it is largely in the big 


cities that the negative process is taking place 
and in the smaller, more self-contained com- 
munities that the new units are Starting out. 
This, of course, raises the now almost hoary 
question of Toc H in big cities and towns, 
and it would appear that considerably greater 
thought has got to be given to our line of 
approach on distinctly urban and indus- 
trialised centres. It may be that our tradi- 
tional forms of meeting will have to be 
altered to mect these new demands and that 
in beginning new units in big cities they will 
have to Start on a functional basis and 
through this gradually grow from a realisa- 
tion of their own function in society to a realisa- 
tion of the relationship of that function to 
society as a whole. Obviously, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, where Toc H can 
begin with the backing of a positive sense of 
local community, it has a greater chance of 
success than in the big cities like Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee, where this sense has 
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largely been broken down by the tendency for 
people to live in some place away from their 
Normal occupation. Further, it would 
appear from our experience in the industrial 
belt of Scotland that a more elastic form of 
Organisation is required so that men can 
gradually come from a loose attachment to 
Toc H into the heart of the family as their 
understanding of it increases. For example, 
the young athlete may come in through find- 
ing himself inadequate to some job of social 
service he has undertaken, or a young trade 
unionist, finding a purely negative view of 
society insufficient, may find a way through 
by co-operation in dealing with men person- 
ally: or it may be that a greater number of 
men concerned with administrative affairs 
will gradually be recruited to Toc H through 
first becoming Builders, then General Mem- 
bers, and thereafter taking over some specific 
office in our family. 

Owing to geographical and other diffi- 
culties the development of the Highlands and 
Perth and Angus has necessitated the forma- 
tion of District Teams, which apart from 
co-ordinating and formulating policy for the 
existent units have been specially charged 
with the job of breaking new ground by 
first understanding the social development of 
the particular district in question and there- 
after choosing the best strategic points at 
which to begin new units of Toc H so that 
any new growth will be perfectly natural and 
real and not piecemeal as formerly. 

During the year, Polmont, Sterling and 
Dunfermline have been promoted to Branch 
Status; receiving the Robert Sterling, the 
General Lord Horne and the Colin Macpher- 
son Lamps—all of which Lamps have parti- 
cular associations with Scotland—and we hope 
that these units will worthily maintain their 
new responsibilities and continue to progress. 

It was mentioned before that а number of 
units have surrendered their Rushlights dur- 


ing the year, but in many cases this is but 
а preparatory step to more adequate re-build- 
ing. On the other hand, new Groups have 
come into existence at Anderston, Crieff and 
Montrose; whilst there have been no less than 
six new ‘gropes’ in various parts of the 
country. 

There have also been certain administra- 
tive changes. The staff instead of working 
separate Areas as formerly are now at the 
disposal of the whole country, since it was 
felt that by this arrangement more adequate 
use could be made of their services. 

District organisation continues to progress, 
new Districts having been formed in the 
Ochils, Perth and Angus, and in the High- 
lands, while numerous Training Weck-ends 
have taken place in various parts of the 
country. 

These latter have, on the whole, been dis- 
appointing, partially, the writer believes, 
because of the continued tendency for men 
to come to a Training Week-end with unpre- 
pared minds in the hope that the ай will 
produce a cutand-dried plan of action, to 
do which is obviously a denial of what Toc H 
is trying to do and furthermore cannot hope 
to produce the best results. Training is too 
often regarded as being either an extra or 
somcthing that is simply ‘done’ and it can- 
not be insisted too often, as Hubert pointed 
out in Towards New Landfalls, that training 
is neither an extra nor something that is 
‘done,’ but “is a Steady attempt to convert 
what is ignorantly worshipped as likeable into 
something declared to be real. It ends only 
with life itself." 

Looking back, it is probably true that dur- 
ing the past year Toc H in Scotland has held 
most of the ground and consolidated its 
organisation, and the task of the new year 
is to give a far more positive content to this 
work. Provided this is done, 1938 will be a 
year of hope and reasonable achievement. 


Australia takes the Biscuit 


At a recent cookery demonstration in Clifton Hill, Melbourne, the prize went to Mrs. Pettingilly 
for her “ Toc H Biscuils." Here is the recipe :— 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten, with a pinch of salt; 
I level cup of sugar; X cup of coconut; Ж cup of walnuts; 2 tablespoons of melted butter; 3 large 
cups of Kelloggs Cornflakes. Mix all together, break into small lumps or teaspoonfuls. Bake in 


a greased tray іп a moderate oven for 15 minutes. 
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It sounds easy—and scrumptious. 


From the East 


A Happy New Year to everybody. This is 
not such a belated wish as it secms, because 
this despatch is being written carly іп 
January, and we of the East Midlands Area 
really do wish all those whe are not so for- 
tunate as to live in these parts сусту good 
wish, and success to all Toc H units. 


It seems to be the fashion in writing these 
reports to Start off with something that has 
nothing to do with the Arca at all, prebably 
with some psychological reason—fundamental 
urge or whatnot—and having done honour to 
the custom, we will begin to do what we 
set out to do, and really give you some news 
of the Area. 

The last despatch appeared in the JourxaL 
a year ago and, since that, many things have 
happened, but nothing at all spectacular. 
Progress has been steady and sound and the 
spirit in all the units, on the whole. is good, 
and men are beginning to realise morc and 
more what is the purpcsc and goal of Toc Н. 
Growth has been carefully planned and fos- 
tered, and as a result we have several very 
promising new Groups. We should like to 
congratulate Coleorton, Hog:thorpe, Morton 
and Whitwick on being recognised as Groups, 
especially Morton. About two years ago, 
Morton very bravely relincuished thcir 
Branch Status as they felt that they were not 
quite worthy of their Lamp, and very soon 
Started “ groping," with the result that they 
are now a Group again with every prospect of 
regaining their Lamp in duc time. Then, too, 
the Area was represented at the Festival at 
York by three new Branches, and we should 
like to offer our heartiest congratulations to 
Burgh, Humberstone and Bozeat. While on 
the subject of units it must not be forgotten 
that although it is a good thing to have many 
recognised units, unless there are babies grow- 
ing up as well, something is wrong, and it is 
very satisfactory to know that in the Arca 
there are eight places where regular meetings 
are taking place that before long will be 
Groups, and that with the exception of one 
—Gainsborough—all towns have at least one 
unit of some sort or another. There is still 
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a lot of room for development, and all Dis- 
trict Committees have the matter well in 
hand. 

Now for a chronological account of the 
various things that have taken place. Leices- 
ter is one of the few places that always has 
a Pancake Party on Shrove Tuesday to which 
nearly every member and probationer comes 
—is it because the pancakes are so delectable? 
Last усаг was as good as сусг, and we were 
fortunate in having as our speaker the 
Honorary Administrator who talked to us 
about pancakes, but not on how to cook 
them! 

John Palmer, of the West Midlands Area, 
paid us a visit in February also and talked 
at two District Guest-nights in Lincolnshire 
which were very well attended and his talks 
very much appreciated. 

The next thing of any particular interest 
was the Pilgrimage in June, when once again 
we enjoyed, with perfect weather, а 
" calmish " crossing—opinions varied as to 
this—and an inspiring time. Plenty of photo- 
graphs were taken, and some of us had prac- 
tical demonstrations as to the lateness of the 
hour at which snaps can be taken. Many 
lessons were learnt, faiths deepened and 
friendships made. 

Then came what was for Lincolnshire the 
outstanding feature of the year, the Rally at 
Lincoln in September. Over 600 members 
and their lady friends were present at the 
Cathedral to hear Bishop Neville S. Talbot 
preach. and it was an inspiring sight to see 
the nave of the old building crowded with 
people all connected with Toc H. After a 
rather hurricd tea, Tubby addressed an 
equally large number in a nearby hall, accom- 
panied, of course, by Smuts. Tubby’s talk 
was preceded by a sketch written and acted 
by Bourne Group, and it was good. The 
Rally finished about 10 p.m., leaving many 
people 50 or 60 miles to go before reaching 
their homes, but it was worth it. 

October saw three Guest-nights in the Area 
proper at which the speaker was Geoff. 
Martin, and everyone was helped and cheered 
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by his talks. He came as a Stranger and 
Went as a friend, and we all hope to see him 
and hear him again in the near future. So 
the year rolls on. Men come and go, but 
as far as we can see mostly go, and we seem 
to be sending men to all parts of England, 
often when it scems as if they cannot be 
spared; but others Step bravely into the 
breach. 

Finance, too, must not be forgotten. We 
Were very fortunate last year, by dint of hard 
work and sacrifice, to increase the Area Gift, 
and we hope that next year we shall be able 
to show a further increase. Then, too, there 
is a Builders’ Council in Leicester, which is 
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only just beginning to get to work, but 
already some Builders have been found and 
new friends interested in our work. 

A record of a year, not very eventful in 
some ways, but one in which men have 
worked, sacrificed and prayed for Toc H, in 
which deeper spiritual insight has been 
gained, and, in one case at least, a whole 
village transformed because of the coming of 
Toc H in its midst. A great deal has been 
accomplished in the past, but a great deal 
more remains to be done and will be done 
with God's help and guidance. 


J. W. M. 


Ae 


ON MARKS 


WONDER what thc average Toc H 
a member thinks about Marks. It 
seems to me a pity that so little is known 
about them. Тос H started in a house in 
Рорсгіпрће and, in the very carly days 
after the war, a house where men lived 
together seemed an integral part of the 
ideas of those who were determined not 
to lose the Spirit they had found in the 
Old House. A house was, to them, an 
essential place in which that Spirit might 
be fostered. 

What are the Houses doing now? We 
hear very little of them. They are 
mentioned occasionally in the Family 
Chronicle. The marksmen at one House 
have cut the lawns round it and another 
house has been opened by a Lord Mayor, 
complete with chain, mace and beadle. 
But what of the folks who make their 
homes at these places? Are they just 
ordinary folks like you and me, or are they 
super-men ? 

Who makes the choice of the people 
who make up the family? If it is the 
Warden of the House, I imagine that he 
has a very difficult job. І suppose that 
most of those who approach a Mark for 
the first time know nothing of Toc H and 
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are, to put it crudely, just looking for 
somewhere to live. The Warden ти, 
therefore, start a little further back, with 
rawer material than is usually met with in 
an ordinary Unit. The ordinary new- 
comer to a Unit has some interest in, or 
at least, some curiosity about Toc Н itself 
and is not mercly concerned with living 
accommodation. I wonder how many first 
applications by prospective marksmen 
come from “ their sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts "? The Warden's job can- 
not be made any casier by the fact that, 
while trying to build up his family, he 
must, having regard to expenses, Есер the 
House as full as possible. It must often be 
a case of “ pull pudding, pull London” 
when he considers the ideal of team build- 
ing as against the stern financial necessi- 
ties of the case. He mu often find it 
difficult to keep a vacant place in a House 
while he finds the proper man to fill it. 

The Marks are the biggest corporate job 
ever tackled by Toc H. We hear Mark 
life described as “ап experiment in сог- 
porate Christian living,” and Marks 
described as “ power houses,” but these 
descriptions don’t help us much in know- 
ing what life in a Mark is really like. I 


can imagine that living perpetually in a 
“ power house " surrounded by “ human 
dynamos " could be quite a strain and not 
altogether conducive to family life. 

How do Marks stand to the definition 
of “ Everyman's Club”? When I have 
stayed in Marks, I have always been struck 
by the low average age and the narrow 
social level of the men living there. There 
seem to be very few, for instance, in the 
London Marks, who are manual workers 
and very few who have not had a Public 
or Secondary School education. I should 
like to make the point here that there 
scems to be a good mixture of personalities 
in the Marks, if not a good mixture of 
social levels—the sense in which we 
usually use the word “ mixture” in 
Toc H. 

I assume from the low average age and 
the narrow social level, that the Marks 
have ‘found by experience that their best 
job is not to try to collect an Everyman’s 
Club, in the old sense of the phrase, but to 
cater for those persons who have recently 
left school and are out in the world for 
the first time. The Marks are, presumably, 
building up а home for these people to 
protect them from the difficulties and 
temptations which they would otherwise 
encounter and to give them a basis on 
which to mect those temptations. 

If I am right in what I have induced (or 
should it be deduced ?), then it appears to 
me that the Marks arc doing a very fine 
job of work. 

Another explanation of the narrow 
social levels in the Marks may be afforded 
by the financial side. I understand that 
the system which has always obtained in 
the Marks is for each member of the 
family to pay what he can afford. Do 
Warden's ever have to have regard to a 
man's financial means when they are con- 
sidering his suitability as a member of the 
Mark family? 


Another thing which strikes me when 
I revisit a Mark after an interval is the 
rapid change of personnel. This is not, I 
am told, wholly due to change of jobs, 
marriage and the like, but partly to the 
faét that men, while living in the Mark, 
have found something in the family life 
which they have taken with them into 
digs and other places, so that the next 
generation can find a place in the Marks 
wherein to get that same experience and 
solidity. 

Is this what is really meant by a “ power 
housc "? I hope it is, because it seems to 
me that if “ power house " means merely 
a centre for social services, where men аге 
so busy on Toc H jobs outside the house 
that they have little or no time for the 
encouragement of family life, Toc H will 
be the losers in the long run. I submit 
that the first and most important duty of 
those living in Marks is the encourage- 
ment of the family life in the house which 
they are making their home. 

But perhaps “ power house" means 
that the Marks are primarily a recruiting 
centre for membership of Toc H—that a 
man, who does not, after a certain time, 
move towards membership of Toc H, has 
no place in a Mark. I hope not. There 
must be many men who can do good ser- 
vice in the building up of the family life, 
who, for a variety of reasons, cannot 
accept all the obligations of membership 
of Toc H. It is relevant to remember here 
that the Schools Section at first laid 
emphasis upon its work as a recruiting 
station. for Toc H membership, while 
now, I understand, its emphasis is on the 
encouragement of the Toc view of life as 
being more important than actual mem- 
bership of Toc H. 

Now this emphasis in Marks on family 
life rather than on social services or 
recruitment for membership has its 
dangers. It tends to make a Mark look 
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In wards upon itself and to become isolated 


instead of an integral part of the wider 
family of Toc Н. It is for this reason that 
I should like to see amongst Toc H mem- 
bers generally more knowledge of, and 
More acquaintance with, Marks. When I 
have Stayed in Marks, I have learned 
much and found much to envy; the Marks 
can learn much and be bes protected 


against the dangers of isolation by being 
better known and more often visited by 
the outside membership. 

I wish someone who knows something 
about Marks from the inside would write 
an article about them in the JouRNAL 
occasionally. Perhaps a Warden might be 


persuaded to tell us something of his job. 
В. М. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SCHOOLS 
SECTION 


When Toc Н took over the Schools work of the Cavendish Association іп 1921, one о) 
the features it retained was the Annual Conference of schoolmasters who acl as its correspon- 
dents in the schools. This takes place during the Christmas holidays and was held this year 
on January 10 at 42, Trinity Square. Here are some of the main points which came up at 


the meeting. 


The part played by local Toc H Units. 

The Secretary (С. К. TATTERSALL) spoke 
very hopefully of the recent growth of intelli- 
gent interest on the part of Toc H units in 
the neighbourhood of affiliated schools, par- 
ticularly day-schools. Не distributed to the 
Conference copies of a paper which he had 
drawn up on that subject. That paper, bc- 
sides urging still further action, sets forth a 
number of excellent ways in which units 
have already succeeded in interesting boys. 
Any unit that is thinking of approaching a 
school or that has already approached one 
and does not know what to do with it, might 
find the paper useful. It can be sent to any- 
one who cares to apply to the Schools Secre- 
tary at Toc H Headquarters. 

Padre Max PETITPIERRE, of Norwich, gave 
a very useful talk on the same subject. We 
cannot record all of it, but some of his sug- 
gestions were very much to the point—for in- 
stance, that Old Boys who have become 
Тос H members could generally use their 
connection with the schools to a much greater 
extent. Apart from making the most of in- 
dividual contacts, they could often follow up 
the necessarily rare visits of the Schools Secre- 
taries by further talks to the boys on particu- 
lar aspects of Toc H and its work in the town 
itself. During holidays they could then help 
the Schools Representative to introduce boys 
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to those same aspects and to enable them to 
scc Toc H activities at first hand. 

Without under-rating the value of talks to 
boys or of giving them opportunities to sec 
things, Petitpierre reminded the Conference 
that boys not only wanted to sce life; they 
wanted to join in living it. The best means 
of interesting boys, therefore, was some 
worth-while task shared by the Toc H unit 
and the school. 

He regretted the scarcity of mectings of 
sufficient general interest for the invitation of 
a few boys. Programme-makers, һе said, 
should think about that. Morcover, when 
they did have an interesting item, they should 
not disguise its interest by giving it, on the 
printed programme, some mysterious title 
which nobody could understand unless he 
were thoroughly versed in Toc H jargon. 


The larger purpose of the Schools Section. 

Petitpierre said that our function was to 
provide boys with a purpose in life which, 
nowadays, they too often lacked. If we 
failed to play our part in this, we might, in 
twenty years’ time, find a nation of English- 
men who were so bored with life that they 
could not be bothered, or who were easily 
caught up by some worthless social or politi- 
cal catchword as a way of escape from the in- 
evitable routine of life. 


Husert ЗЕСВЕТАМ emphasised another side. 
He said that it was useless, if we wanted boys 
to have a glimpse of the Toc H outlook and 
attitude towards life, to wait until they had 
already left school. The three or four years 
after leaving were entirely filled with the job 
of maintaining their footing on the industrial 
or commercial ladder. If nothing had been 
done about it before that period, many boys, 
by the end of it, would have been sunk for 
good in a narrow circle of acquaintances, 
Whose interests were confined to smutty 
Stories, bridge and tennis, and who all talked 
exactly the same social and political jargon. 

One of the main points of the excellent 
talk by the Rev. К. В. Нуре, of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, was that contacts between 
people with different modes of life should be 
made at an early age, when they were still 
young enough to тест each other with minds 
free of thosc suspicions and prejudices which 


bar the way to simplicity and ease in social 
intercourse. In saying that, Mr. Hyde cer- 
tainly put his finger on one of the larger aims 
of the Schools Section. 

At the end of a very interesting talk on the 
schools in New Zealand, ALEC CHURCHER 
also expressed the aim of the Schools Section, 
in England as well as in New Zealand, by 
likening it to a beanstalk up which Jacks 
might climb in order to see, over the wall that 
surrounded them, the real world. 


A tip for the organisers of Boys’ Camps. 

Alec also mentioned that, in one of the New 
Zealand camps in which schoolboys met boys 
in industry, the boys had been divided into 
groups according to their talents and hobbies. 
Thus there had been a photographic group, 
a sketching group, a surveying group, and 
others. The scheme, he said, had produced 
very good results. 4 


HON. WARDENS АТ THE OLD HOUSE 


T is again proposed to call on volunteers to 

act as Hon. Wardens at the Old House 
at Poperinghe from June 15 to September 30, 
and the Secretary to the Old House Com- 
mittee, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1, will be glad 
to receive the names of those willing to serve, 
together with the dates most convenient to 


them, as soon as possible. 

When sending in his name the applicant 
should specify whether he will be able to 
attend the special Training Week-End fixed 
for April 1/2 at Poperinghe (see December 
Journal, p. 394). Expenses of Wardens оп 
duty will be paid from Old House funds. 


NEWS OF THE LEPROSY WORKERS 


ANOTHER sponsorship from a generous 

donor has resulted in the appointment of 
а new volunteer. This is Clement Wills of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. He sails for Nigeria on 
February 23rd, with Len Parker, who is re- 
turning to Oji River after his period of home 
leave. Len Parker takes out with him some 
cases of livestock in the form of bees. He 
hopes to introduce bee-keeping as one of the 
leper industries. Clem Wills will probably 
be going first of all to the Itu Leper Colony, 
in Calabar, for a period of training under 
Dr. Macdonald and his staff. 

William Densham, of Golders Green 
Branch, after a few months at the Uzuakoli 
Leper Colony, is now on his way to 
Southern Rhodesia. About his work at 
Uzuakoli he writes: ‘‘ The doctor is prepar- 


ing plans for industries and re-arranging the 
routine of the colony to cope with the in- 
creased number of lepers we now have. I 
have heard the scheme discussed and natu- 
rally would like to participate in it and help, 
but I mu& be content with the very valuable 
information 1 have got here and try and apply 
it at Ngomahuru with modifications for the 
district. At any rate, the experience I have 
gained will, I think, be very useful. I have 
ill a lot to learn about the medical side of 
the work, although for Toc H’ers this is fairly 
routine. One does not realise until one 
tackles this job how much general know- 
ledge is required about a vast number of 
different things, such as building construc- 
tion, lighting, road building, agriculture, etc. 
I really think there ought to be a course avail- 
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ae P college for those who have to go 
z с colonies to this kind of a job. Theory 
however, 1$ not the same as practice, so per- 
haps it is better to learn by trial and error.” 
From reports that we have of Densham they 
arc all very sorry to lose him; but Dr. Moiser 
will have a splendid helper at Ngomahuru. 

News from Norman Crayford at Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, is cheerful. He has drawn 
up suggestions for improving the leper colony 
and these are being discussed with Govern- 
ment officials, who are keen on making the 
lepers comfortable and the institution attrac- 
tive. Hc has started a Club for the lepers, 
which he hopes may perhaps develop later 
into a Toc H unit. 

Bill Lambert is still at Oji River, the new 
leper colony in South Nigeria. There he has 
fitted a ram by means of which water is raised 
to the level of the colony by the force of its 


"own pressure. As soon as Parker returns to 


Oji River, Lambert will go to Zaria, in North 
Nigeria, and develop the work there. 
Norman Sced returns shortly on leave after 
which he will go out to Tanganyika. The 
following description of his meeting Frank 
Bye is worthy of quotation: “ Вуе has 
arrived and is settling down very well with 
me. It is great to have such a lively chap to 
live with, and as our tastes and sense of 
humour are alike we should prove to be the 
best of pals. It was rather funny when he 
arrived. I went down to the beach to meet 
him at Itu; the launch arrived about 8 p.m., 
in pitch darkness, with only distant lightning 
to light the scene. After much fussing about, 
a plank was placed into position to allow 


passengers to do a kind of tight-rope act to 
get ashore. I went on board to dig out his 
baggage and find him; there were his loads 
intact, but no Francis Bye. I shuddered to 
think that he had fallen overboard in the 
dark, to be a plaything of any Stray crocodile, 
but on making enquiries I found that he was 
coming up in another launch far behind. By 
the time the second launch arrived we had his 
loads installed at Dr. D’Amian’s. The 
second launch duly berthed and in the dark- 
ness I yelled out “ Ahoy, Toc H! " to receive 
an answering yell that he was Still alive and 
kicking after the weary journey of 12 hours, 
at a speed of about four knots." 

Fred Tuck tells a story which gives some 
idea of the terrible fate from which we seek 
to rescue the leper: “А woman arrived at 
the colony, bringing with her two children; 
the elder, little more than а ‘ toddler,’ was а 
bad case of leprosy, while the younger, a 
baby in arms, was suffering from fever. She 
had been driven out of her village and com- 
pelled to get rid of the elder child because 
it was a leper. Pagan bclief in her district 
is that a leper is a ‘ bad spirit,’ and previously 
a brother-in-law of hers, who had been a leper, 
had died in the village. His spirit had now 
been re-incarnated in the child, and would 
bring misfortune to them. Who could have 
blamed her if she had killed and buried the 
child in the bush? As it is, the child is now 
in the colony even though our dependent list 
is already full, and the woman has been able 
to go back to her village in a happier State 
of mind than she would have been able to 
do, say, a few years ago." 


A NEW OFFICE IN LONDON 


TN pursuance of the policy laid down by the 
Central Council last April, a new office of 
Toc H has been opened at 53, Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2 (Telephone: МЕтго- 
politan 3254) from which Tom R. Bevan 
(City of London Bursar) and Mayne Elson, 
acting for the Builders’ Council, are setting 
to work to spread knowledge of and interest 
in Toc H in the City. 
The Builders’ Council wish to emphasize 
that they need the help of the membership in 
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this venture. The larger the number of those 
helping, the wider grows the circle not only 
of financial support but also of that better 
understanding of the movement which is still 
so widely lacking. The City Bursar’s office 
is at the service of all who feel they can help 
and need advice or ideas on how they may 
best play their part. Some new literature has 
been produced to meet the special nced, and is 
now available. Personal visits from mem- 
bers working in London will be welcomed. 


THE ELDER 


Astetr.—On September 2, 1937, after a 
short illness, W. J. Astett, one of the oldest 
members of Islington Branch. Elected 
25.5.33. 

Bower.—On December 15, 1037, SYDNEY 
Buckrzv Bower, a founder member of Buxton 
Group, aged 33 years. Elected 19.3.28. 

Lecxy.—On December 23, 1937, FRANK 
Artuur Геску, a member of Woodford 
Group. Elected 29.10.37. 

Morcan.—On November 3, 1937, JACK 
Morcan, a member of Northland Group, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


BRETHREN 


PAxENHAM.—On December 29, 1937, MAJOR 
тне Ном. E. M. PAKENHAM, a subscriber and 
Builder since 1928. Transferred from the 
Cavendish Association, 1922. 

Barren.—On January 10, 1938, as the result 
of blood poisoning after a very short illness, 
Атес Batten, aged 28 years, a member of 
Palmers Green Branch. Elected 27.10.33. 

Suawcnoss.— On December 31, 1037, 
ALBERT SHAWCROSS, aged 43 years, for the last 
thirteen years a patient at the Star and Garter 
Home, Richmond. A member of Richmond 
Branch. Elected 1.1.30. 


Pryor McNeill Grant: U.S.A. 


When, as a friend writes, “ weighed down 
with worry and the work of a dozen men, 
Pryor Grant joined the Elder Brethren after 
a brief ten days illness" on December 16, 
there were many on both sides of the Atlantic 
who heard the news with a peculiar sense of 
personal loss. For Pryor was a rare charac- 
ter, the most unworldly they have known. 
His (in the words of another friend) was “а 
frugal life; three shirts, two suits and a few 
collars seemed his whole wardrobe—but he 
was responsible for threc men being at 
Columbia University." Не seemed at first 
sight a rather solemn and ponderous man, 
until his charming simile and the delicious 
humour in him broke out. He was“ quiet, 
kind and never known to make a disparag- 
ing remark about anyone, and utterly altru- 
istic.” He spent all his time in helping other 
people and in devising schemes to do this 
in new ways and on a bigger scale, schemes 
that were often too visionary—too Christian, 
perhaps—for fulfilment. As Tubby, whose 
affection for him was very deep, says, “ his 
unmatched deficiencies in practical affairs 
made him a child moving among us all.” 

But that his own personal service was effec- 
tive hundreds whom he befriended will bear 
grateful testimony. For years he carried on 


a quiet work of friendship in waterside New 
York for ships’ apprentices and sea-poing 
boys. In this he acted as the ‘ opposite num- 
ber’ to the Talbot House Club for Seagoing 
Boys: in Southampton; the same homeless 
boys in many cases thus found a home and a 
friend at both ends of their Atlantic voyage. 
And, as one who knew it writes, “ his work 
among youthful offenders would alone have 
been a heavy full-time job.” 

Pryor Grant was an Hon. Association 
Padre of Toc H and its senior member in 
the United States, having been elected in 
April, 1924. Не paid many visits to 
England, and never tired of discovering its 
beauties and getting to know its people. He 
thus became known to a number of his 
fellow-members in various places. He spent 
a good part of 1936 in this country. He 
came over with his mother, to attend the 
Coming-of-Age Festival, took charge of All 
Hallows for some time in Tubby’s absence, 
and Stayed on after the date he was due to 
sail for home. It seemed as if he could not 
tear himself away and we did not want to 


let him go. Now that he is gone yet further 


from us, the example of his life, consistently 
humble, selfless and sincere, is remembered 


with proud thanksgiving. 
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TOC H AND L. W.H. 


S INCE the report made to the Toc H Cen- 
tral Council last April (see May JOURNAL) 
further Steps have been taken towards the 
carrying out of the policy there outlined. 
In agreement with the Toc H Central Exe- 
cutive, the L.W.H. Central Executive have 
obtained the approval of their Central Council 
for the deletion of Art. Ша. of the L.W.H. 
Constitution which required the sanction of 
Toc H for the starting of а new unit of 
L.W.H. In the words of the L.W.H. Execu- 
tive’s memorandum, “ This will leave us free 
to build strategically according to our discre- 
tion." The L.W.H. are thus for the first 
time fully responsible for their own growth. 
Agreement has also been reached upon the 


general lines of a regular scheme of con- 
sultation between the respective headquarters 
staffs and executives, and the clause in the 
L.W.H. Constitution relating to Joint Ad- 
visory Committees has been amended. 

These steps will be reported to the next 
annual meeting of the Toc Н Central 
Council and it will be necessary to issue 
amendments to Rules of the Road to con- 
form with the new arrangements. 

As regards the other development fore- 
shadowed in the report of April last (a change 
in the name of L.W.H.) their Council has 
decided after careful consideration not to 
make any alteration in the name for the 
present. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ж A report of the Special Meeting of the 
Секталі. Councit held on January 29 will be 
published in the next issue. 


£ The General Secretary of the L.W.H. 
(Miss Heren Bensow) is being “lent” to 
New Zealand for a great part of 1938. Dur- 
ing her absence, Miss Berry Hitpestey will 
be Acting General Secretary. Miss Рнүіт1ѕ 
Wotre has taken up the work of London 
Area Secretary. Two additions have been 
made to the L.W.H. Staff: Miss FREDA 
Brooks being appointed with a special roving 
commission as a Pilot, and Miss MARJORIE 
Puinies coming from South Africa for a 
year's training. 


У W. J. Lake Lake, until recently Hon. 
Commissioner of Toc H in the Argentine, 
has returned to this country on his retirement. 
From about mid-February he has promised 
to take general charge of the Registrar’s de- 
bee cnt at Headquarters during Mus’ en- 
orced absence. 


Ў Georrrey Foster, who has been Secretary 
of the North Wales and Border Counties 
Area since its early days, has found it neces- 
sary for family reasons to resign from the Staff 
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as from the end of January. Не is taking up 
the work of Secretary to the Regional Com- 
mittee under the Government's Physical Fit- 
ness Scheme for Shropshire and Hereford- 
shire. His many friends will regret that he 
has to leave us but will be glad that he will 
be able to maintain touch with Toc H in his 
new work. 


% The following changes have been made 
in the Staff appointments in Southern Africa: 
Міснакі. Westrorp becomes Organising Sec- 
retary for the Western Province (Box 1788, 
Cape Town); Кохлтр Амреһѕом becomes 
Organising Secretary for the Eastern Pro 
vince, and D. С. Mosses becomes Registrar 
and General Secretary at Southern African 
Headquarters (Box 3624, Johannesburg). 


44 Tussy will hold his usual Pancake Party 
on Shrove Tuesday, March 1, at 7.30 p.m. at 
the Prince's Hall, Lambeth Baths, London. 


YF The address of Padre Юлур WALLACE 
(late Eastern London Area) is now : 28, Cecil 
Road, Prenton, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


% The Groups at BrapweLL (Eastern Area) 
and Ттсеновзт (Surrey and Sussex Area) have 
been promoted to Branch status. 


THE OPEN 
Church Going 


Dear EDITOR, 

Referring to “Church Going" in the 
January Journal, may I protest, not against 
the article itself, but against its unquestioning 
acceptance of the suggestion that those who 
are not outwardly religious are normally and 
obviously better than those who are. Un- 
fortunately, no one can deny that this is true 
in some cases, but by no rules of logic does 
that prove it true generally; indeed, warning 
is always given against this particular fallacy. 

We are told what terrible things Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons will do if they are asked 
why one should go to Church. Thus they 
will answer “іп fine parsonical jargon." If 
you ask an electrician to explain your wireless 
set he, too, no doubt, will mention voltages, 
condensers and the rest (finc clectrical jargon), 
perhaps even use "long words ”—but will 
you tell him to cut that out and explain it 
all in plain English? 

Again, the parsons will reply with reason- 
ings (dreadful!) and prejudices (really un- 
satisfactory, if true). But perhaps to have 
Studied a subject professionally does prejudice 
aman in favour of the correct answer, and 
(as in the well-known joke) one who has not 
had to listen to the arguments will be more 
impartial. 

None the less, I wish J. E. E. T. all success 
in his campaign for Church Going, and hope 
that his arguments will get a more respectful 
hearing than they would if they were brought 
forward by a parson (perhaps they have been 
before now and no one noticed it). 

Yours sincercly, 
Bishop's Stortford. В. W. 


ж * Же ж 


H. 


Dear EDITOR, 

I do not for a moment wish to criticise 
J. E. E. T:s very interesting article on 
"Church-going " in the January JourNat. 
But there is just one Statement to which I 
venture to take exception. 

On page 27, column 1, he says that Jesus 
never directed anyone to go to church at 
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all. There is not in the whole of the Gospels 
a single suggestion of any kind that prayers 
must be said in a consecrated building to be 
valid, or indeed that any kind of worship 
nced necessarily take place there at all." 

But may I remind J. E. E. T. of what 
Jesus—Who is our Example—did. He cer- 
tainly attended the great festivals in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which He called a 
"house of prayer.” He also regularly 
attended public worship in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues—the counterpart of our parish 
churches. Again, He was teaching by His 
example. 

When he said, ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together, there am 1 in the midst 
of them," He was surely teaching the effi- 
cacy and duty of united prayer. This He 
finally endorsed by the saying, “ If two of 
you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father." Of course, two or three 
may тесе together, or two may agree, at any 
time or place, but surely the principle is that 
of united prayer and united worship. 

So, in obedience to Our Lord's teaching 
and practice we as Christians, as members of 
the one Body of Christ, are glad to unite with 
other members of that Body—the Church— 
in acts of public worship. “ Not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together "—that 
is the reason why we “ go to church.” 

These are just a few thoughts of an octo- 
genarian, who feels rather out of touch with 
the “ Under Thirties” (as recent Spectator 
articles call them), but all the same wishes 
them God-speed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Sevenoaks. Water Sr. Jonn Frevp. 


* * ж ж 


Dear EDITOR, 

Last night we had а Re-Dedication Service, 
and, among other things, we re-pledged our- 
selves to “think fairly." This morning, іп 
the Toc H Journat, I read some words which 
are a most glaring example of how not to 
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think fairly. 


ЕЕ Г. generalises most unfairly when 
he speaks of priests who answer.the question 

Why should 1 go to church? " with long 
words, with prejudiced arguments and 

Secondhand parsonical jargon." Has your 
contributor been sound asleep for the last 
dozen years? Не speaks of the Church as 
showing signs of its impending death (!) by 
“clinging to its own life"; of the main 
message heard in churches being “ Keep on 
going to church." Has he ever heard of such 
examples of work as the St. Pancras Housing 
Scheme? Does he know anything of the 
gallant work of priests and their congrega- 
tions in the Special Areas? Has he worked 
for the Church in Hop-pickers’ Missions? 
Does he know of the fight of the South 
African Church for fair dealings for the 
natives? Does he know anything of the 
crowds of church people who give personal 
service, money ee prayer to keep alive the 
Christian Faith and Hope in the British 
people in the prairies of Canada? 

In a brave effort to think fairly, I am going 
to think that J. E. E. T. went to sleep about 
twenty years ago. But you, Mr. Editor, are 
not asleep, and with great respect I ask you 
if you can persuade your writers to refrain 
from unfairly slinging false impressions. 

Yours faithfully, 
С. А. M. GRIFFITHS, 
Padre, Bearsted Group. 


ж ж 


D 
or Not to 


To Serve 


Dear Егітов, 
When I took over the post of Warden of 


Serve 


this Colony I had high hopes of what might 
be done by Toc H members in looking after 
the 150 boys a year who go out to situations 
mainly in the South of England. I accord- 
ingly sent out some 36 letters to secretaries 
of Branches, Groups and Districts with refer- 
ence to certain boys, mostly on farms. 1 
had one reply and in only one case could I 
trace any action taken. This work is of too 
vital importance to risk this sort of thing, so 
I endeavoured to make other arrangements 
by sending one of my own officers round, 
an expensive and makeshift substitute for the 
man on the spot. 


As a contrast to this experience may I report 
the following case? 


We had a boy who was sent out to three 
different situations. From the first two Һе 
came back as unsatisfactory; at his third dis- 
missal he wandered about the country and 
fetched up in a town where there was a 
Branch of Toc H. A member found him in 
the streets late at night with no money or 
place to go to. He took him home and gave 
him his own bed, sleeping on the floor him- 
self. He fitted him out, got him a job, intro- 
duced him to the Branch, and he is Still hold- 
ing his job, happy with his Toc H friends 
and moving into digs with onc of them. I 
believe that he is set on the right road and, 
though naturally handicapped, will, I believe, 
continue to make good while he has his 
Toc H friends to encourage and inspire him. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rowarp C. Grant, 


Wallingford Farm Training Colony. 


Tailpiece 


“The man who hails you Tom or Jack 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 

Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it." 


William Cowper (1731-1800). 
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